








padework for Victory 


Behind today's spectacular military success is a story of 
vision and daring that gocs back to 1941 . . . to the first 
high-silica bauxite dug from Arkansas mines for Reynolds 
plants. For that shovelful of bright carth foretold a great 





new source of aluminum for America . . . a domestic source, 
immune to the threat of U-boats, unrestricted in quantity, 
demanding only the right kind of plant facilities to supply 
the largest and strongest air fleets ever dreamed of 

Reynolds built that kind of plant. Completed in the world- 
record time of five months and twenty-nine days, it is still 
the only plant in the country where bauxite comes in at one 
end and aluminum sheet rolls out the other. What is more, 
that plant was deliberately planned to process bauxite from 
good old American soil. This, long before Pearl Harbor. . . 
may aptly be called ‘“Spadework for Victory.” 

But Reynolds does not rest upon past laurels. Reynolds 
takes the lead in prefabricating airplane parts at the alumi- 
num source. Reynolds metallurgists look ahead for new 
aluminum alloys that will give even greater striking power 
to Allied airmadas. And Reynolds original skill, as the 
world’s largest roller of aluminum foil, promises still further 
triumphs in the light-metal age of tomorrow. 


The march is on . . . toward Leadership in Aluminum. 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY GENERAL OFFICES - RICHMOND, VA.- 38 PLANTS IN 13 STATES 





























Actual color photograph of domestic 


bauxite ore from Reynold’ own mines. 
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This barrage of thousands of anti-aircraft 
shells is glowing evidence of American 
Industry’s work in supporting our fight- 
ing forces. Its ingenuity and energy pro- 
duce these shells by the millions. 


Backing up our soldiers and sailors 
on our fighting fronts are the men and 
women here at home producing the 
weapons and materials of war. 


Every phase of this vast production in 
our arsenals of democracy calls for lubri- 
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cating and cutting oils of many kinds. 


Texaco meets this nation-wide demand 
by distributing quality lubricants from 
its large network of more than 2300 
wholesale supply points. 


Responsibility however does not end 
there. To insure the utmost efficiency and 
output from each of its specialized petro- 
leum products, Texaco offers the services 
of its Lubrication Engineers—on call for 
consultation wherever needed. 
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48 States 














The new Sylvania industrial fluores- 
cent fixture is much more than a 


design to save critical metal for 
armament. 


Right now it is standardizing fluores- 
cent lighting for precision production 
and is giving better cool, shadowless 


and glarefree light to war plants. 


In its simplicity and flexibility of 
design, it is truly the fluorescent 


fixture of the future. 


It takes its place on the list of Syl- 
vania fluorescent “firsts” with the first 


complete industrial fixture, which did 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS, FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, RADIO TUBES, ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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The fluorescent 
fixture of the future 


Ne 


much to speed war production with 


the most efficient lighting known. 


Sylvania engineers, who have con- 
tributed so much to the development 
of fluorescent lighting, streamlined 
this fixture and eliminated metal 
entirely from its reflector. Yet its 
durable composition reflector has an 


efficiency of 86 per cent, reflecting 


*** SYLVANIA exzcrmc pnoouers ne 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


NOTE TO HOME OWNERS 


This means something to you, too. It foretells the day 
—not now, but after Victory—when you will have 
efficient fluorescent lighting in your own home, 


500 FIFTH AVENUE, 





more light than prewar porcelain 


enameled metal in conventional 


contours. 


This all-purpose Sylvania fluorescent 
fixture is designed to meet any indus- 
trial requirement in one of two 
standard sizes. It carries Underwriters 
Laboratories approval and our own } 


guarantee. 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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w hat's Ahead 


NA NEXT 


issue H. S. Kahm will follow up his 
on Alaska (p. 12) with “Opportu- 
‘ in Post-War Cuina,” the second in 
his series of surveys on far-off lands that are 
new business frontiers. 
‘Like Alaska, China is a treasure chest 
yet to be opened—a land of 450,000,000 cus- 
tomers. In the words of the author, “post- 
war China will need everything from can- 
to locomotives, and only America 
will be prepared to ‘fill this demand.” 

The opportunities, as they are discussed 
in the story, fall into five general classifica- 
tions: Transportation, industry, agriculture, 
education, investments. 

Don’t miss this profit-packed story! 





"GUNMAN" 


Another story scheduled 
for next issue is “THE 
Man BEHIND THE TOMMY 
Gun,” by Howard Steph- 
enson. 

The man is J. Russell 
Maguire. In 1939, when 
he started making tommy 
guns, he was called a “war monger.” His 
answer: “War is coming and we'd better 
get ready for it.” 

When war did come, Maguire was ready. 
Long before Pearl Harbor, he was sending 
tommy guns to China, Britain, other allies. 
Today the tommy gun is doing duty on 
practically every battle front, and praise for 
its performance comes from military men 
everywhere. 

Meanwhile, Maguire, still looking ahead, 
is getting ready for peace, “which might 
break out at any time.” Air-conditioning, 
food dehydration and oil are some of the 
post-war fields he plans to enter. 





IDEAS FROM WORKERS 


Industry’s suggestion box, overflowing with 
war-winning ideas, is playing a huge part in 
America’s war effort. Thousands of sugges- 
tions are not only saving millions of dollars 
and man-hours, but are also proving that 
workers’ brains are as valuable as their 
brawn. We will soon bring you a report on 
- ideas, selected at random from WPB 
les. 


THE MIDDLE SIN 


“Procrastination is the thief of time.” 

Today, with the wartime procrastinator a 
veritable saboteur, this age-old truism is 
taking on new significance. And yet the 
remedy is foolishly simple. 

An inspiring story in the next issue, 
“Curing THE Great Mupp.e Sin,” tells you 
what steps to take to convert yourself from 
a procrastinator into a “doer.” 


PS. 


Carl Crow, Fred D. Mosher, Charles Fur- 
colowe, Cy Norton, Bert Dale—all of your 
favorite Forses writers are at work on 
stories to appear in early issues. 
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Readers Say 


BUREAUCRACY 


Tf we fight this war only to return to a 
nation controlled by a bureaucracy, which 
operates behind closed doors, we will have 
burned down our house to keep warm. 
Please keep up the good fight against “plan- 
ning.” All true Americans are behind you 
100%.—Verun D. Gorpon, Lima, Ohio. 


MORE BUREAUCRACY 


Your reference in “Fact and Comment” 
[Oct. 15] to the OPA executive order that 
“steers must be retained for breeding” is 
similar to another order from the Materiel 
branch, stating that, because of a shortage 
of brass, mines must produce more of it. 
Nobody in that department seemed to know 
that brass isn’t mined as an ore, but is an 
alloy of copper and tin. 

On such is the world’s biggest business 
run and mismanaged—the business of the 
United States of America. And the taxpayer 
works to find the money to pay these fat- 
heads in government!—“INncocntto,” Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


SKUNKS 


In your Oct. 1 “2-Line Editorials” you 
mention the fact that a union collected dues 
from soldiers who helped save New Jersey’s 
vegetable crop. All I cam say is: I hate to 
insult a skunk by calling the union officials 
skunks.—Cuar.tes E. Nretsen, Amsterdam, 
ae 


1F— 


If Mr. Willkie had succeeded in “prod- 
ding” President Roosevelt in 1942 into open- 
ing a second front while we were unpre- 
pared, we would have risked a disastrous 
military defeat and would have unnecessarily 
sacrificed thousands of American lives... . 
Wendell Willkie is a potentially weak pros- 
pect for 1944; he lacks the popular appeal 
which he enjoyed in 1940. He is a liability 
to the Republican Party—W. J. Knapp, 
Sistersville, W. Va. 


POST-WAR OPPORTUNITIES 


H. S. Kahm’s post-war articles are greatly 
appreciated. I sincerely hope that you will 
continue articles of this type indefinitely. — 
A. Gien Peterson, Federal Land Bank, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

After I finish reading Forses I pass it on 
to my brother who is in the Army. He likes 
your articles on “Post-War Opportunities,” 
“Pattern of Business” and “New Ideas.” As 
for me, I read the magazine from cover to 
cover.—P. J. Grirrin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PARTNER 


You have been my partner so long that 
I would be completely lost without you. 
My first issue of Forses is dated April 30, 
1921, and I have been a regular subscriber 
ever since. 

I never hesitate to say a good word for 
Forses whenever the opportunity presents 
itself—Jutius G. RicoMan, Wanatah, Ind. 
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Put yourself in his shoes tonight 


Think how eager you’d be to talk to the folks at home 
if you were in the army and away at camp. 


That’s something to remember when you're thinking 
about making a Long Distance call between 7 and 
10 o’clock at night. 


You see, that’s about the only time a soldier can get 
to the telephone. If the circuits are crowded, he may 
not be able to reach home before taps. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 














Give This Book To Someone in the Service! 


For years friends of B. C. FORBES have been urging that he edit a truly representative 
selection of the inspiring messages which have done so much to encourage the American way. 


Finally, aided by the staff of Forbes Magazine, he has compiled in one handsomely bound 
volume, “Thoughts on the Business of Life,’’ 639 of the greatest of these messages. 


Here is the ideal book for a man in the Service. He will turn to it often for courage and cheer. 


oe ee ee oe oe — Return Coupon With Only $2 for Your Copy —=-—=— =< 3-3-3- == 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 11-1 
Enclosed is $2. Please send a copy of “Thoughts on the Business of Life” to: (N. Y. C. 
add 2 cents). 


Name . 


Wahsteveseussbiskeeasanereweapateneell Address .. 


DD. asain cawinne dre edanpemilimek enn evita tote State .... 














2.-LINE F 
Editorials ~ 


Congress, praise be, is again assert 
its Constitutional obligations, righ 
authority. 


Save all you can, 


A suitable, comfortable home is § 
prime investment. 


Unless you can buy them, improved 
post-war products will not benefit you 


Each strike, during wartime, will ulti 
mately hit unions the hardest. ; 
: 
4 


We should not agree to scrapping g 
as the fundamental basis of the wor 
currency. 





Or to scrapping our mercantile mari 


You and I can fire bullets by buy 


war bonds. j 
? 

~ — 4 

Curb State Socialism. : 


_— 


New taxes should be aimed primarily 
at those who have profited most from 
the war all of us are paying for. 


Subsidies are seductive. 


Americans should never again become 
wholly dependent upon foreign rubber. 


Inauguration of big bonuses, fat pen: 
sions, other methods of enriching man- 
agements are untimely, unpopular. 


Is Mr. Roosevelt angling to become 
President of the World—or whatever 
the title will be of the proposed inter- 
national king-pin? 

Depend upon yourself rather than upon 
politicians for your future financial 
security. 


Christmas shop early. 


Hitlerism will become history sooner 
rather than later. 


Will Stalin stall? You guess. 


Morgenthau continues to demonstrate 
he has no money sense. Oust him! 


Isolationism is out. 
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NOW’S THE TIME TO DRIVE FOR WAR BOND SALES 


Many a soldier owes his life to a com- 
mander who drove him to the utmost 
in battle—mever let him slacken for a 
single fatal instant! And after the war, 
many a worker will owe his economic 
safety to a leader who drove him 
continuously for highet Pay-Roll 
allotments for the purchase of War 
Bonds! 


Despite higher taxes and prices, the 
average worker still has more money 
than ever before—particularly on the 
basis of the family income. With others 
in the family earning, too, just let the 
worker ‘figure it out for himself’, and 
he usually will realize that now he can 





* * * * * * 


AS YOU NEVER DROVE BEFORE! 


put more into War Bonds than he has 
been doing. 

That’s why the Treasury Department 
has set new quotas for the current Pay- 
Roll Allotment Drive—quotas running 
about 50% above former figures.- These 
quotas are designed to reach the new 
money that’s coming into the family 
income. Coming from millions of new 
workers . . . from women who never 


worked before . . . from millions who 
never before earned anything like what 
they are getting today! 

The current War Bond effort is built 
around the family unit, and the Treas- 
ury Department now urges you to or- 


* =. « * * * 





YOU'VE DONE YOUR BIT—NOW DO YOUR BEST 


* * * * 
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ganize your War Bond thinking—and 
your War Bond se/ling—on the basis of 
your employees’ family incomes. For 
details, get in touch with your local 
War Finance Committee which will sup- 
ply you with all necessary material for 
the proper presentation of the new plan 
to your workers through your labor- 
management committees. 


Today about 30,000,000 wage earn- 
ers, in 175,000 plants, are buying War 
Bonds at the rate of nearly half a bil- 
lion dollars a month. Great as this 
sum is, it is not enough! So turn-to to- 
day! Get this new family income plan 
working! 


This Space Is a Contribution to America’s 
All-Out War Effort By 


FORBES 









Deep in the heart of every mother of a 
son in the Armed Forces is this question; 


What are you doing 
for my hoy? 


It’s my right as the mother of a fighting 
man to have an answer to my question 
—to know that my boy is being armed 
and clothed and fed and equipped 
with the very best. And I have a right 
to ask— 


Are you trying with every power at 
your command to build safer and 
better equipment? Are you giving extra 
hours of your time to improving 
equipment now in use...and to devel- 
oping new safeguards for men in 
combat? 


Are you testing and re-testing and 
testing again to be sure that everything 
you make, every single piece of 
equipment you manufacture embodies 
all your science, all your skill, all 
your craftsmanship? 


Are you giving the same intense care 
to the little things, the unnoticed 
things that will give my boy a better 
chance...that will help bring him home 
safe and sooner? If you are doing 
these things...if you are giving your 
best as I have given mine...then thank 
you and God bless you. 





We are called, with other American companies, to answer that burning question. We know that 
our part in this War is to work night and day, with all our ability, all our resources, to produce 
an unending stream of the things that mean waging successful war. We have brothers, sons, fathers 
there, too. In fact, more than 10,000 of our fellow workmen are now in uniform. We know there 
must be no shortages. There must be no failure or slackening in the supply of ammunition, of tank 
treads, of life rafts, of bullet-sealing fuel tanks...of any one of the thousand things we make. We 
know that the comfort, health, and very lives of thousands of American boys are dependent on each 
day’s work. We couldn’t sleep nights if we did not make each day’s work the very best we know how. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY © wee hasan yay cag 


to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest 


1230 Sixth Ave. + Rockefeller Center - New York 20, N.Y. In Canada: Dominion Rubber Co., Lid. star present an interlude of historical significance. 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


The Temper of Americans Today 


What is the temper of the majority of Americans today? 
My latest travels and contacts in the Middle West have 
served to strengthen impressions gained earlier this year in 
other areas, namely, that there has developed widespread 
change in the people’s attitude towards President Roosevelt 
—bluntly, that they have reached the conclusion that they 
want return to Americanism, that they have a surfeit of 
domination, autocracy, that they would rather have Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt as President and Commander-in-Chief while 
the war rages, but that they ardently hope and pray that 
war in Europe will end before next year’s Presidential nom- 
inations, in which case they would prefer someone else to 
occupy the White House. 

In short, more and more Americans have decided that 
it is time to call a halt on pushing America away from its 
foundational moorings, to call a halt on Presidential en- 
croachment upon Constitutional government, on allowing 
the Chief Executive to arrogate to himself greater and great- 
er dictatorial power, on expanding government by bureaus 
and “directives” instead of by our lawmaking bodies and 
laws. 

But unless Hitler has been knocked out before nomina- 
tion-time, present indications are that Mr. Roosevelt would 
probably be chosen for a fourth term. On the other hand, 
if the war in Europe has ended by then, the feeling is that 
either he would not choose to run or that, if he did, he 
might be defeated. 


* 
Giving, not getting, yields true happiness. 
* 


What About Willkie? 


Wendell Willkie’s stature has been enhanced by his St. 
Louis speech. Until then the common criticism was that he 
had too often dotted President Roosevelt’s i’s and crossed 
his t’s, had propounded very little reason why the people 
should prefer him to our present President. Now, however, 
he has become more outspoken, has differed rather drasti- 
cally with various Roosevelt policies and programs, has 
voiced his commitment to a different course. 

Unquestionably, Willkie had lost a lot of the popularity 
he gained during his 1940 campaign. His subsequent ac- 
tions created the impression that the large vote accorded 
him had gone to his head, that he had become intoxicated 
by an exaggerated sense of his own importance, that he 
became over-anxious to focus the limelight daily: on him- 
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self, that he too frantically strove for front-page publicity. 

That he has become the foremost Republican candidate 
cannot be gainsaid. Other aspirants have remained in the 
background. But anything can happen between now and the 
date of the Republican convention. 


Rickenbacker Explains 


This writer, who always had been an admirer of Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker’s physical prowess and spiritual quali- 
ties, wrote him expressing astonishment.over newspaper re- 
ports that he had advocated the total suspension of all divi- 
dend payments for three years. He was asked: “What would 
become of widows, minors, etc., dependent wholly or mainly 
upon dividends? Would not adoption of your idea, as re- 
ported, precipitate a cataclysmic stock market panic?” 

His reply indicates that he was misunderstood. He states: 
“A blanket moratorium on dividends by industry would be 
unfair to millions.” It wouldn’t only be unfair to some 
15,000,000 stockholders but would be cruel crucifixion, 
would plunge millions into poverty, compel them to be 
placed on governmental charity, hand-outs, doles, reducing 
them to the status of paupers. 

As president of Eastern Air Lines, and as a leader in the 
aircraft industry, and an enthusiast over its future poten- 
tialities, he goes on to explain: 

The air transport industry of this country will need hundreds of 
millions of dollars for expansion purposes if we do our job and make 
the opportunities for the boys of our Air Forces when they come 
aad Airlines has never paid a dividend, and I have been 
opposed to doing so, in spite of the fact that I am a large stockholder, 
primarily because I see a great need for capital for expansion pur- 
poses during the post-war period. 

It would be one thing for a relatively new concern which 
never has paid a dividend to continue non-payment of divi- 
dends; but try to conceive what would happen if, say, the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, General Motors, General Electric, Consolidated Edison 
and other regular dividend-payers were to stop distributing 
one dollar in dividends. Wouldn’t millions and millions of 
stockholders rush to get rid of their holdings were they told 
that for three years they would receive not one penny of 
income? 

Can you conceive what would occur if wage-earners were 
informed that for three years they would get nothing? 

It passes comprehension why anyone should single out 
our very finest citizens, those who have practiced self-denial 
in order to furnish the capital which has made America 
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great, for unconscionably inhuman treatment, for confisca- 
tion, bankruptcy. 


Sales Tax Seems Best Way Out 


Since four-fifths of all our national income goes to those 
earning less than $5,000 a year, surely it should be obvious 
that any proposal which would wholly or largely exempt 
such citizens from paying any share of our war expenditure 
is impracticable. 

The Treasury maintains its reputation for tax bungling. 
Instead of formulating a plan which would reasonably tax 
the many millions who have benefited financially by the 
war, Treasury Department functionaries suggest cutting 
down the total number of taxpayers by some 9,000,000. 
Could anything be more incongruous, more nonsensical, 
more fantastic? 


Millions of us, millions of white-collar workers, millions 


of clerks, teachers, other professional men, have enjoyed no 
rise in income; many millions of investors have not bene- 
fited one dollar from war activities. Neither have myriads 
of small business men, real estate owners, etc. 

Under normal conditions there are valid objections to a 
sales tax. But conditions today are far from normal, Taking 
everything into consideration, it is hard, if not impossible, 
to figure how an additional ten billion dollars could be 
raised without wreaking economic and social havoc, except 
by introducing a substantial sales tax. Washington loudly 
proclaims that spending must be discouraged. What could 
more directly discourage spending than a sales tax? Labor 
leaders argue that such a tax would inflame inflation. Rot! 
It would manifestly discourage spending. It would absorb 
some part of the billions of income in excess of the things 
available for purchase. 

The Administration, with next year’s Presidential election 
in view, naturally is eager to sidetrack a sales tax. It seeks 
to curry popular favor by exemption of millions of voters 
from taxation—this at a time when we are incurring astro- 
nomical war expenditures. Politics! Politics! Politics! 

We can expect no such realistic tax from the Adminis- 
tration. But, happily, Congress has become indoctrinated 
by a new sense of realism. 


. 
No worker who didn’t strive to render 
more than ordinary service ever 


attained extraordinary success. 
* 


New Social-Economic Magna Charta 


It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that a new 
social-economic Magna Charta for America has been for- 
mulated by one of our ablest, clearest-headed, broadest- 
minded industrialists, A. P. Sloan, chairman of General 
Motors. He is. one of our unconscionably few men of 
affairs who have had the courage to speak straight from 
the shoulder during these recent years when Washington 
was running riot, was fastening more and more straight- 
jackets upon enterprise. Courageously, he has lately ven- 





tured to proclaim his convictions in various parts of the 
country. These statements illustrate his philosophy: 


Our international relationships in the economic sphere must be op 
the basis of a “two-way” street. 

There will be ample purchasing power created to keep our enter. 
prise system active for a period of a limited number of years. 

If we are to depend upon government expenditures, or continuous 
deficit spending, as it is called, to maintain and expand employment 
and to increase the national income in times of peace, government 
must operate in a far broader way than ever before. It would have 
to compete with private enterprise in the production of goods and 
services. Subsidies and other uneconomic policies would mark the 
beginning of the end—the end of the American competitive system 
as we have known it, the beginning of the socialization of enterprise, 
It is one approach or the other. It cannot be both. We must choose, 

For years there has been a trend towards double taxation at in. 
creasing rates. The profits of business corporations should be taxed 
but once. 

England, whose approach in such matters is far more experienced 
than ours, does not tax capital gains. Tax rates on capital gains 
should be reduced, preferably eliminated. 

No man should be required by law or as a matter of national 
policy to pay for the privilege of having a job. 

Those willing and able to produce more should be given the 
opportunity to earn more. 


Do you agree, in the main, with Mr. Sloan? Would it not 
be intensely interesting to stage a public debate between 
him and some high-up New Deal advocate of State Social- 
ism, of suppression of free enterprise, of totalitarianism? 


. 
Talking can be valuable; doing, invaluable. 
* 


Business Opposes Collectivism 


American business, well aware of what our free economy 
has won for this nation, is opposed to further reaching out 
by the political collective octopus. Similar sentiment mani- 
festly is developing among other classes of thoughtful citi- 
zens. Here are extracts from a letter written by a responsible 
business executive to his two Senators and his Represen- 
tative: 


I have examined the Senate Bill 1161 sponsored by Senator Robert 
F. Wagner of New York and Senator James Murray of Montana; 
“To provide for the general welfare; to alleviate the economic hazards 
of old age, premature death . . . to provide insurance benefits . . . to 
establish a national system of public employment offices . . . to estab- 
lish a Federal system of medical . . . benefits . . . and maternity ben- 
efits . . . to amend the Internal Revenue Code,” etc. 

This Bill apparently is designed to enlarge and extend bureau- 
cratic collectivism and the liquidation of private initiative, responsi- 
bility, and freedom—on a broad scale. 

As a citizen, alarmed by these and other fallacious proposals, I 
wish to join with those who hope that there may be sufficient oppo- 
sition in the House, in the Senate, and throughout the U.S.A., to 
thwart efforts that are made, purposefully or otherwise, to collectivize 
and economically, socially and spiritually bankrupt the American 
people. 


It all gets down to this: Should we scrap Americanism? 
Or shouldn’t we? We all know what Americanism has 
achieved. We also know what the polar opposite of Ameri- 
canism has inflicted upon dictator countries. Is it astonish- 
ing that public sentiment is turning towards the admo- 
nition, “Rather bear those ills we have than fly to others 
that we know not of”? 

* 
The man who is all right usually 
finds the world is all right. 
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Industry is helping win the war... 
industry must help build a peacetime world 


The will of our soldiers assures an unconditional surrender... . 
The will of our people can assure a just and durable peace 


Today the United Nations are joined in their deter- 
mination to win a decisive victory. On every battle 
front and on every farm and in every production cen- 

h M4 M4 ll tre a singleness of purpose is speeding “unconditional 
1S Wl surrender.” 
‘ Tomorrow millions of soldiers and workers can have 
to live steady employment if they also unite with determina- 
eee tion to bring about “a just and durable peace.” 


Prosperity can be realized only through the will of an 
informed and a united people. With their courage and 
their determination, the people’s will to accomplish a 

righteous peace is irresistible. 


People here, in common with people of other lands, 
can prosper materially and spiritually after the war 


td ’ — ends—but only if now the peoples of the United Na- 
ong tions make loud their demands for “a just and du- 


rable peace.” 


* 
his prayers THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


Subsidiary of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 


are answered ‘ a. New York, N.Y. 
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Opportunities in 
Post-War Alaska 





This is the first in a series of 
stories on new business fron- 
tiers. Coming soon: Surveys 
of post-war opportunities in 


China, India and other lands. 











est regions. Among its present 

and potential products are gold, 
chromite, antimony, tungsten, tin, 
copper, zinc, nickel, quicksilver, plati- 
num; fish, reindeer beef and agricul- 
tural products; coal, oil, high-grade 
iron ore and timber. 

How many more valuable minerals 
there are is not known; less than half 
of Alaska has been geologically sur- 
veyed. 

Alaska’s 100,000 square miles of 
arable land (strawberries grow two 
inches in diameter; cabbages weigh 
50 pounds) can support about 12,000,- 
000 people at the least. The Forest 
Service estimates that the timber in 
one forested area could yield 1,000,000 
tons of newsprint a year. 

Of these vast resources, only a hand- 
ful has been developed, notably gold- 
mining, salmon fishing and fur-trap- 
ping. The vast majority of Alaskan re- 
sources are virtually untapped. This 
even includes fish which, except for 
salmon, is not used on a large com- 
mercial scale; the limitless supplies of 
cod, herring and crab have been neg- 
lected. A fish oil industry just recently 
got started. 


x is one of the world’s rich- 


KEY TO TREASURE 


The chief, enormous obstacle in de- 
veloping these industries has been lack 
of low-cost transportation between 
Alaska and the U. S. and within the 
territory itself. Another barrier—par- 
ticularly to agriculture—has been the 
lack of population. Alaska, capable of 
supporting millions, has 70,000 inhabi- 
tants, only half of them white. 

The present war, spotlighting Alas- 
ka, has put it back on the map. The 
military Alaska Highway is providing 


By H. S. KAHM 


a revolutionary, barrier-smashing form 
of transportation, which Alaskan engi- 
neers had long considered totally im- 
possible. 

After the war, the airplane will com- 
plete the destruction of the barriers to 
Alaskan development, and the new 
Alaskan “gold rush” will be on, 
spurred by miles of headlines, and the 
lure of fabulous wealth. This wealth 
will come not from gold mines, but 
from the big-scale commercial develop- 
ment of Alaskan resources and from 
the pockets of hordes of American 
tourists, speculators, business men, 
workers and new settlers. 

Let’s review the business possibili- 
ties: 

1. TRANSPORTATION. After the war 
huge cargo planes, glider trains, air 
liners and private planes will carry 
men, machines and supplies to the 
Alaskan treasure chest. New types of 
planes, possibly helicopters, will make 
the remotest regions accessible. 

This means new air lines—freight 
and passenger, commercial airports, 
airplane short-line “buses” and air 
taxis. An allied business will be the 
supplying of these planes with gas, oil, 


parts, and similar supplies and ser. 
vices. The demand for private planes 
will increase steadily, creating open. 
ings for sales agencies and airport 
facilities. 

Trucks, buses and passenger cars are 
going to accept the great Alaska High. 
way’s invitation. Commercial truck and 
bus lines will do business; a satis. 
factory means will be found to keep 
gasoline and oil costs to a minmum, 
possibly through the establishment of 
intermediate shipping ports on points 
of the coast closest to the road. 


GAS STATIONS, HOTELS 


There will be opportunities for 
wholesale and retail gasoline outlets 
and garages. Truckers and motorists 
will require overnight accommodations 
en route, with resultant opportunities 
for strategically located hotels, tourist 
cabins and restaurants. 

New roads will be constructed with- 
in Alaska, linking towns. With this will 
arise openings for inter-city truck lines 
and buses. 

2. Reat Estate. When the Ameri- 
can public at large is once awakened 
to the possibilities of Alaska, and its 





Cushing 


When Alaska starts booming, there will be opportunities in every field 
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tourist attractions, watch for a real 
estate boom. Land close to airports, 
air-line terminals, roads and in suit- 
able resort areas will probably be the 
first to increase in value. A few lucky 
men are going to buy up the land on 
which new towns and cities will even- 
tually be built. Alaskan land is still 
cheap. 

3. THe Tourist TraDE. Alaska is 
potentially one of the biggest tourist 
countries in the world; its scenery 
rivals Switzerland; it offers unrivalled 
hunting and fishing, mountain climb- 
ing, and such distinct attractions as 
dog-sled trips and glaciers, Eskimos 
and the midnight sun. The Alaska 
Highway will prove irresistible to mo- 
torists; the popular private plane will 
bring tourists by the thousands. In de- 
mand will be well-located resorts and 
hotels, which will prosper. The sale of 
Alaskan sporting equipment will zoom, 
along with the manufacture and sale 
of Alaskan souvenirs and gifts. 

4. Housinc. The first need for tour- 
ists, business men and new settlers and 
workers will be housing, in terms of 
first-class hotels, “motels,” trailer 
camps and pre-fabricated houses and 
stores. Portable types of houses may 
prove best suited initially, for they may 
be easily moved with any shift in popu- 
lation based on the discovery of new 
mines, or new industrial or agricultural 
developments. Such homes may be 
operated on a rental basis, as well as 
sold outright. 


“REINDEER VENISON” 


5. REINDEER BEEF. Reindeer beef is 
delicious. It was introduced in the U.S. 
several years ago in the dining cars of 
a number of railroads. It was with- 
drawn after protest by cattle and sheep 
men. But reindeer beef is easy to raise, 
and it can be profitably introduced 
through first-class hotels and restau- 
rants on the wave of post-war Alaskan 
limelight. It may be used to feed Eu- 
rope, and to offset post-war meat short- 
ages. (It might be greater in its ap- 
peal if called “reindeer venison.” ) The 
raising and selling of this’ Alaskan 
commodity will possibly net millions. 

6. Fisuinc. The Japanese have been 
canning Alaskan crab and selling it to 
the U.S. market. Americans can take 
over this industry after the war, along 
with Alaskan cod and herring. For- 
tunes await the right men. 

7. AcRIcULTURE. With the coming 
of low-cost transportation and a mate- 
tial increase in population, Alaska’s 
agriculture and dairying will boom. 
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Alaskan specialties, such as two-inch 
strawberries, can find rich U. S. mar- 
kets, fresh, canned or frozen. The 
growth of agriculture will mean oppor- 
tunities for the sale of all types of farm 
machinery and supplies. 

8. MINING AND Processinc. The de- 
velopment of new mining and process- 
ing industries in Alaska will provide 
new fortunes for many men, and for 
those who supply them with the tools, 
machinery and other supplies and 
equipment the new gold-seekers will 
require. The flood will start with the 
first post-war discovery of new Alaskan 
wealth, new markets for Alaskan min- 
erals. New forms of transportation 
may open up a European market for 
Alaskan coal. Alaskan raw materials 
and industrial products may be shipped 
to Russia via Siberia. 

9. PUBLISHING. There should be a 
post-war opportunity to establish a 


trade journal devoted to Alaskan busi- 
ness and industry. The Alcan Highway 
is laying the groundwork for an Alaska 
tourist magazine for general circula- 
tion. Books about Alaska will cash in 
on a post-war wave of interest. Alaska 
will need more newspapers. 

10. ENTERTAINMENT. As the popula- 
tion increases, watch for valuable open- 
ings for theatres, bowling alleys, night 
clubs, coin operated amusement ma- 
chines, chain rental libraries. 

This is by no means a complete list 
of possible opportunities. Once Alaska 
starts growing, there will be oppor- 
tunities in every field of business. 
Companies starting on a small scale 
can grow with the country, as did the 
first businesses in the Far West. 

The key to the Alaskan treasure 
chest—transportation—is being forged 
today. Tomorrow it will open the chest, 
an opening well worth attending. 


Brazil Piles Up Big 
Credits Here 


By CARL CROW 


ALMosT everybody in Brazil is mak- 
ing money. The only exceptions are 
commission houses, whose imports and 
exports have been severely curtailed by 
the shipping shortages. Manufacturing 
concerns of all kinds are prospering, 
some making phenomenal profits. 
With restricted imports and some lines 
cut off entirely, they are called upon 
.o supply a very large part of the 
goods formerly bought abroad. 

In addition, there is a huge new de- 
mand for supplies by our Army and 
Navy. One company in Sao Paulo, 
with a capital of $25,000, made a prof- 
it of $240,000 last year. There will be 
a lot of new millionaires in Brazil— 
and not in Brazilian currency, either. 


HUGE WAR ORDERS 


The American Army and Navy pur- 
chases alone would bring prosperity to 
the country, for the total commitments 
run to a half billion dollars. The beau- 
tiful American embassy building at 
Rio de Janeiro is now surrounded by 
an atmosphere like that of wartime 
Washington. In peacetime the embassy 
staff would not consist of more than a 
few dozen. Now they number 800 if we 


include all government agencies at- 
tached to the embassy. All the office 
buildings around the embassy are 
crowded with employees of the U. S. 
Government, many of whom are en- 
gaged in contracting for rubber, rock 
crystals and other raw materials need- 
ed by the military forces. Brazil no 
longer thrives on coffee alone. 

With the beginning of this year the 
Brazilian Government has discontinued 
the publication of figures showing the 
value of imports and exports. But it is 
possible to make an intelligent esti- 
mate of the balance of trade. For the 
year 1942, exports exceeded imports 
by $200,000,000. In the four-year pe- 
riod ending with 1942, the total excess 
of exports over imports was $370,000,- 
000. At the rate purchases of Brazilian 
products are now going, the balance 
will soon be a half billion dollars. 

Most of this money is piled up in 
the form of credits in England and 
the U. S., mostly in this country. Bra- 
zilians will have a lot of money to 
spend when the war ends and a very 
large part of it will undoubtedly be 
spent for American machinery with 
which to replace old equipment. 
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Manpower Paradox 


Labor stocks are ample, yet we face a manpower crisis. Why? 
Here is a thought-provoking answer to this important question 


By SENATOR STYLES BRIDGES 


As Told to T. C. McClary 


RIM paradox of the manpower 
crisis is that there is no acute 
manpower shortage. An impar- 

tial Princeton survey shows that 5,000,- 
000 man years are being wasted right 
within employed ranks of war indus- 
tries as a result of labor hoarding, 
raiding, turnover, the inherent inefhi- 
ciencies of the cost-plus system, strikes 
and slowdowns. 

Our total manpower requirements 
total 61,000,000, inclusive of armed 
forces and the needs of a skeleton civ- 
ilian economy. Without overstraining 
the roots of national life, we have left 
an untouched potential of 15,000,000 
to 25,000,000 employables, varying 
upon work and season. Of this num- 
ber, 6,000,000 to 9,000,000 are con- 
sidered realizable in emergency. 

Yet the present maladjustment is 
seriously imperilling production. Every 
hour of its continuation may be add- 
ing days, weeks and months of need- 
less slaughter for our boys. Conceiv- 
ably, it could cause us to lose the war. 

Here is the situation bluntly: For 
military parity, an invading army is 
expected to have 50% more men, all 
other things being equal. Far from 
having that, we are below actual equal- 
ity of numbers on most major fronts. 
The Allies, at their peak, will be in- 
vading Europe 60 divisions short of 
the enemy’s military power. 


FIGHTING SCHEDULES DELAYED 


The compensations of greater flexi- 
bility, mobility, supply transport and 
superior fighting men exist only as 
long as equipment is superior and sup- 
plies arrive on time. The manpower 
situation is endangering that sched- 
ule. To it may be laid the wanton kill- 
ing of your son and mine. 

The confusion is sharply illustrated 
in the case of the Boeing Seattle plant. 
While this plant was falling 40 For- 
tresses a month behind schedule due 





In Congressional coatrooms they called him 
“Battling Bridges” during his fight against 
packing the Supreme Court. He is in the 
forefront of most Senate forces against all 
constrictive legislation. 
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to a labor shortage, one aircraft plant 
in the East was laying off help; an- 
other was establishing a record for 
over-employment; a third was “coast- 
ing” while delayed on renegotiation; 
a fourth plant was out on an inde- 
fensible strike. 

The responsibility lies indisputably 
with the Administration; 2,240 Federal 
agencies should be able to handle any 
problem! 


DANGER FORESEEN, BUT— 


The danger was well foreseen. All of 
the agencies and most of the means 
and machinery to prevent this perilous 
maladjustment were set up under the 
executive office of the President. In 
April, 1942, WMC was created and 
ordered to “formulate plans and pro- 
grams and establish basic national 
policies to assure the most effective 
mobilization and maximum utilization 
of the Nation’s manpower in the pros- 
ecution of the war; and issue such 
policy and operating directives as may 
be necessary thereto.” 

Last November the Truman Com- 
mittee called attention to the critical 
problem a second time. It published a 
preliminary report, making findings 
and suggestions closely parallel to the 
more recent Baruch report. 

If the Administration was not fully 
aware of the increasing gravity of the 
situation, it was the only one that 
wasn't. Newspapers have exposed case 
after case of ruthless profiteering, with 
all the waste inherent in evasion of the 
law; of over-staffing due to cost-plus 
evils; of overloading contracts upon 
areas already suffering food and hous- 
ing and labor shortage; of by-passing 
small communities and small plants, 
creating a waste of potential produc- 
tion thereby; of racketeer and subver- 
sive labor leaders, in particular, caus- 
ing the bulk of the 1,855 strikes in the 
first six months of this critical year, 
costing the unregainable loss of 7,550,- 
000 man days. 

In regard to strikes, I wish to make 
it clear that I am thoroughly in favor 


of labor unions and the full protection 
of labor’s rights. In fact, on the home 
front, that is one of the chief things 
we are fighting for. Most of labor is 
patriotic and doing an excellent job, 
But at least 50% of these strikes were 
indefensible, according to the letters of 
many helpless workers within the strik. 
ing unions themselves. 

Strikes this year have involved only 
2,000,000 out of organized labor's 
12,000,000. The strikes have occurred 
very largely among the same group of 
unions perennially giving trouble. It 
is my opinion, therefore, that indulgent 
patience with these unions striking in 
factional and jurisdictional disputes, 
and simply to “show the boss,” was 
outright coddling. I will go further and 
say that it was not even in the broader 
interests of labor; it would look as if 
it were in the interests of particular 
union bosses. It has certainly not been 
in the interests of the successful prose- 
cution of the war. 


PUBLIC IS INDIGNANT 


Now Congress gave the President 
power for the prevention and control 
of those ills listed above. It was a bill 
which had its faults and was only a 
wartime measure. The means for cor- 
recting these critical conditions is al- 
ready within the existent structure of 
the vast bureaucracy the Administra- 
tive branch of the Government has 
built up. Every Congressional mail is 
filled with bitter public indignation at 
the war profiteers who are getting 
away with things; at the labor rack- 
eteers gouging millions out of workers 


with the Government’s tacit conni- ; 


vance; at irresponsible and uncurbed 
management and labor conditions 
making possible the employment of as 
many as nine men (often deferred) to 
do the work of five; at slowdowns, lags 
and mass absenteeism; at the Govern- 
ment’s effective prevention of patriotic 
men and women’s right to work 
through bureaucratic policy regarding 
the closed shop. 

The mail is particularly bitter at the 
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Harris & Ewing 


Senator Styles Bridges 


Government itself; at its failure to take 
sharp and corrective action where it 
could; at the incompetence, ineptitude, 
boondoggling and labor waste within 
government bureaus themselves. Here 
is a mother saying, “My daughter is 
working in a Washington bureau she 
says is full of young childless men of 
draft age, and that her division has 
not done a real day’s work in 16 
weeks. Now the draft is taking my son 
who has a pre-Pearl Harbor child. 
Why should he be called when the 
Government is protecting unessential 
men with less responsibility, and prob- 
ably more suitable for the army?” 
There are 300,000 Federal em- 
ployees in the class she speaks of. Not 
many of them have been declared es- 
sential. The Federal payroll has more 
than doubled since Pearl Harbor. The 
Truman Committee finds 55% of over 
3,000,000 Federal employees not in 
direct mechanical war production. 
Many of these employees have been 
busied at work actually disruptive to 
the war effort . . . “created” paper 
work. As of February, this year, 48 
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Federal agencies were putting out 
7,025 separate and distinct forms to be 
answered by the public. Much of the 
data requested overlaps, duplicates, 
and is unessential; the reason for some 
of it cannot be explained at all. 


ONE MAN'S TESTIMONY 


It is impossible to conceive what 
this means in indirect time and man- 
power loss. What it means in direct 
losses may be gathered from the testi- 
mony of Joseph I. Lubin, a for- 
mer committee chairman of WPB, who 
stated that the elimination of 20% of 
existing forms and reports released 
the equivalent of 15,000 men, with a 
saving of 30,000,000 man-hours per 
year! The saving to industry and the 
public was possibly triple. 

There is not the slightest doubt that 
the American people will put them- 
selves 100% behind the war effort and 
sustain a gruelling drive beyond the 
ability of slave nations, but they have 
got to see evidence of equal Govern- 
ment sincerity and efficiency. To date, 
the responsible bureaus have failed to 


meet the crucial issues. The public is 
coming to think of the Government as 
no longer a tool of its own free mak- 
ing, but as something alien and tyran- 
nical that has been foisted upon it and 
that it must fight. 

A good deal of this is attributable 
to the penchant of certain bureaucrats 
for publicity at any price, for starting 
projects without regard for necessity 
or results. The highly ballyhooed cam- 
paigns to save bottle tops, scrap iron, 
toothpaste tubes, aluminum pots, tin 
cans and paper have left a bad taste 
where people see that some of their 
effort went to naught. Clear across 
the land piles of tin cans and scrap 
are rusting from last year; drugstore 
cellars are crowded with toothpaste 
tubes; retail stores find no collectors 
of their bottle caps. 


SINGLE MEN DEFERRED 


Here is the mother-wife of a soldier 
fighting in the Pacific asking bitterly 
how she can trust a radio plea for 
women workers when hundreds of pa- 
triotic volunteers are kept “urgently” 
occupied with gasoline rationing 
which, in that area, is nothing but an 
empty form. Here is an expectant 
mother demanding to know why her 
man should be called to the colors 
when the plant she has been working 
in is heavy with single men exempted 
or deferred for jobs women have prov- 
en to do as well. 

Congress received thousands of let- 
ters concerning the recent Brewster 
Johnsville strike. This strike was called 
in protest of the disciplining of four. 
plant guards by the U. S. Coast Guard, 
to which they belonged, and to which 
circumstance they would have defer- 
ment up to the last class which could 
be called under most extreme circum- 
stances. Sixty-five hundred workers 
were ordered out on this strike, and 
judging from letters from those em- 
ployed, many of them did not wish to 
go; yet 110,000 man-hours were lost 
to this vital assembly plant for fight- 
ing planes. 

No woman whose husband has never 
seen his war-born child and who may 
be sacrificed as a result of equipment 
shortage is going to see “reason” in 
such incidents, or in a Government 
permitting them to continue. And the 
home front is becoming vitally reliant 
upon women. These women can think, 
and they can see, and they are getting 
mad clean through. They know that 
the rush of war conversion is over, 
that efficiency of once-green labor has 
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been increased 5 to 40%, that certain 
war production is leveling off and 
scaling downward. They know that 
labor hoarding and over-employment 
and featherbedding are rampant, both 
on the part of management and labor 
unions. They know that certain unions 
are blocking the training programs 
and substitution of older men for ex- 
empt jobs now held by younger men 
because the older men have a formu- 
lated opinion which is inimical to these 
unions. 

They know that the manpower bar- 
rel is growing lean, but is not dry if 
the scum of waste and subterfuge were 
cleared off; that pre-Pearl Harbor 
fathers have been sacrificed to the pro- 
tection of replaceable but better organ- 
ized younger men without responsibili- 
ties; that bureaus, in an attempt to 
handle all local problems under na- 
tional edict, have simply aggravated 
those problems the more. They know 
that, in cases, patriotic management is 
in the hands of certain labor racketeers 
and subversive leaders, and that the 
Government coddles these men, and 
that management is powerless to effect 
maximum efficiency where necessary. 

They know that we have labor lead- 
ers in this country who are sincerely 
trying to prevent strikes and to lead 
their workers to their greatest effort in 
the war program. They wonder why 
all labor leaders cannot be like this. 

They know that it required the full 
power of Congress to break the sup- 
pression of the Baruch report and 
make it public, and that the report 
stated bluntly, “Proper handling of 


SALESMEN'S CHORUS 


It’s not Your Price is a mile too high, 

Or Your quality’s way too low; 

It’s not Too busy which makes us 
dizzy, 

Or Ordered a week ago. 


It’s not We're not in. the market now, 
Or We like your competitor’s stuff; 
Or Vacation stories, or /nventories, 
Or Pencil not sharp enough. 


It’s not Come back the first of the year, 
Or the Forty-Ninth of June; 

The harmony in Forty-Three 

Is based on a brand new tune. 


It’s not What kind of terms can you 
give? 
Nor a matter of cash or credit; 
It’s—What in hell have you got to 
sell? 
And—When are we going to get it? 
—James ABELL WRIGHT. 
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manpower has been made impossible 
by the failure of government agencies 
to work as a team with a clearly de- 
fined purpose.” 

They know very keenly, because 
they are footing a good part of the 
bill, that we are extending hundreds 
of millions to Lend-Lease nations. 
Lately, we are realizing that in this 
hemisphere only Brazil, of our Lend- 
Lease allies, is training men for the 
actual war machine. The other nations 
are not contributing to the direct fight- 
ing program. Yet the Administration 
has steadily avoided making a direct 


request or putting pressure upon 
many of these countries for the loan 
of certain urgently needed classes of 
skilled labor, such as hard rock miners, 
fruit pickers, lumber workers, etc. 

All of these things and more have 
combined to bear upon the manpower 
crisis. Behind them we can discern 
certain elements powerful in Govern. 
ment, management and labor holding 
totalitarian views. Whether of Com. 
munist or Fascist pattern does not mat- 
ter to the average American. What the 
boys who are doing the fighting want 
is to find the things they are fighting 
for intact when they get home. 

Congress has done just about all 
that it can to prevent the inevitable 
confusions of war. It has provided the 
money and the authority to the Ad- 
ministration to establish bureaus, 
operating, as we too well know, almost 
under their own private laws. For 
whatever cause, the fact stands that 
these bureaus have not met their re- 
sponsibility. 

It is time to demand of the Presi- 
dent that he terminate this twilight 
state of uncertainty, with coddling of 
none, equitable treatment of all. If the 
Administration cannot, or will not, end 
this crisis of confusion, then it is time 
the muddling bureaus be terminated, 
and a new machine set up directly un- 
der the control of Congress. But the 
means would necessarily be harsh. We 
have only this bleak outlook unless 
matters are immediately rectified . . . 
the risk of chaos, the risk of tyranny, 
the risk of losing all of those things 
our boys are fighting for. 


Background on Black Markets 


BtacK markets are undermining 
America’s war effort. Though much 
of the blame is with the operators 
themselves, the chief fault lies in the 
laps of masses of self-centered civilians 
who, while clamoring for an early 
peace, are at the same time hamstring- 
ing wartime economy programs by 
“black-handed” dealings in_ illegal 
markets. 

Recently-compiled facts published 
by the Ethyl Corp., New York City, 
reveal some startling results of the 
practice. For example, it is estimated 
that over 20% of all U. S. meat sup- 
plies have been flowing through illegal 
channels. Black markets control some 
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50% of all poultry. The black market 
in gasoline is flourishing, as a result 
of three factors: (1) Buyers who pur- 
chase at inflated prices, without hand- 
ing over ration stamps; (2) purchases 
of counterfeit coupons; (3) coupon 
thefts from OPA regional offices. 

Black markets are not new. For 
centuries a plague to war-ridden civil- 
ians, the term itself originated in 1917 
when German farmers, chafing under 
livestock price ceilings, took to slaugh- 
tering their animals on moonless nights 
and selling the meat through illegal 
channels. The practice became known 
as “black slaughtering,” giving rise to 
the term “black market.” 


Today, European black markets de- 
mand—and receive—as much as $10 a 
pound for coffee and tea and 70¢ a 
pound for bread. In Belgium, even dog 
meat brings 50 francs a pound; a 
pound of cat meat sells for 125 francs; 
and cigarettes go for six times their 
normal value. 

Even in Germany, in spite of rigid 
rationing restrictions which inflict the 
death penalty for violations, black mar- 
kets continue to thrive. The severity of 
the punishment merely serves to boost 
the price, to compensate operators for 
the added risk. In fact, Nazi troops 
themselves are black marketers, ped- 
dling loot at exorbitant prices. 
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Britain Bids For Youth 


Coal, cotton textiles, other “blind alley” 
industries must have new blood to survive 


to fight the present total war, in- 

dustry has been forced to recognize 
the important part played by the hu- 
man factor in its achievement. The 
most efficient machinery can’t operate 
at capacity unless the worker tending 
it is also at a high pitch of physical 
fitness. 

Britain, with its acute shortage of 
manpower, has made intensive studies 
into the cause of production lags where 
the mechanical machinery and other 
factors, such as a low degree of ab- 
senteeism, warranted a much higher 
output. Production in the coal mining 
industry, for example, has fallen stead- 
ily year by year. 

It’s been found, however, that those 
industries displaying this inexplicable 
phenomenon were the ones that, be- 
fore the war, had conditions of em- 
ployment that were unattractive. These 
might be low pay or a tendency to fre- 
quent periods of unemployment or, 
perhaps, less chance for advancement 
because the industry was a contracting 
one due to competition of some newer 
industry. (Cotton textiles is such an 
example, having suffered from the en- 
try of rayon into the same field.) 


[: aiming at full production, needed 


OLD PEOPLE’S REFUGE? 


Because they did not offer promise 
of financial security or prospects for 
the future such industries have failed 
to attract a volume of new recruits and 
have, as a result, become an old 
people’s refuge. When the war effort 
demanded sustained production, the 
generally-aged character of the work- 
ers could not provide the necessary 
stamina. 

British coal mining, an occupation 
whose strenuous character calls for 
young men, has an average worker age 
of 42. The cotton textile industry, 
where efficiency depends on keenness 
of eye and lightness of touch, now has 
an average worker age of 38, com- 
pared with 29 in 1911, while the aver- 
age age of those actually operating 
machinery is 48. 
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These industries now have awakened 
to the fact that unless trends are re- 
versed, and youth is again attracted 
into them, not only will production be- 
come progressively less efficient, but 
also financial ruin will stare them in 
the face. The task of getting youth 
back is not going to be an easy one. 

Because of the falling birth rate, 
there is only the same number of chil- 





British-C ombine 
The average worker age in English coal 
mining, a strenuous occupation, is 42 


dren under the age of 14 as there was 
70 years ago, when the population of 
Britain was half what it is today. Brit- 
ish youth, therefore, can afford to be 
independent and pick and choose its 
job. (The same condition may even- 
tually develop in the U. S., since the 
last census disclosed the same trend 
with a decrease of nearly 3,000,000 
children under the age of nine while 
the population, as a whole, had in- 
creased by nearly 9,000,000 compared 
with 10 years before.) 

The problem of attracting youth 
back is being attacked by an industry 
as a whole and not by individual com- 
panies. General policies are directed 
by a joint committee representative of 


the employers, workers and educators. . 


The specific execution of the policies 
are generally entrusted to a full-time 
recruiting officer and his staff, whose 
salaries and administrative expenses 


are defrayed by an assessment on the 
industry as a whole. 

As most of the industries are old 
ones, with labor policy traditions car- 
rying over from the early 19th cen- 
tury, some emphasis is going to be 
placed on providing modern amenities 
for the workers such as canteens, show- 
er baths, lockers, gymnasiums, etc. 
These were unheard of a century ago, 
but are now provided by the newer 
industries, such as the electric equip- 
ment and rayon industries, which 
modern youth favors. 


TRAINING SCHEMES 


The chief emphasis, however, is go- 
ing to be placed on schemes of train- 
ing which will give the ambitious 
youth every chance of advancing him- 
self in the industry and safeguarding 
him against the danger of being rail- 
roaded into a blind-alley job which 
has, in the past, been the chief argu- 
ment against him entering it. 

Under the old arrangement of 
things, the youth entering the textile 
industry might have been given the 
blind-alley job of “little piecer” from 
which he could never advance to any- 
thing better than the still relatively 
poor-paid job of “big piecer.” Under 
the new plan for the textile industry, 
he will have every opportunity to train 
himself for the biggest job in the in- 
dustry if he is fitted. 

In the post-war period all new en- 
trants in the cotton industry will, un- 
till they are 18, spend only half their 
time working and spend the rest of 
the day attending technical schools. At 
these they will acquire an all-round 
knowledge of the industry which will 
enable them to qualify for the job for 
which they may be best suited, even 
though on first entering the mill they 
may have been directed into some oth- 
er one. There will be a close super- 
vision of the youthful entrants during 
their whole period of training. Any- 
one showing special aptitude may be 
selected for executive courses. Others 

(Continued on page 25) 
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A Primer of Dynamic 


Management 


Business must prove its 
right to leadership and 
here’s one way to do it 


MAN works for you. His num- 
A ber is 123. You pay him 80¢ 
an hour. His name is Joe Doe. 
After seeing that Joe has steady em- 
ployment, vacation with pay and rea- 
sonable security, you may think you 
have served him well. 

Joe is more than a statistic. He is 
more than a machine working at a 
machine. He is a human being. Fur- 
thermore, he is a complex person. A 
great many little things go into creat- 
ing or destroying his morale. 

The assumption that only economics 
are involved when a man hires himself 
out is a theory that was never sound; 
Joe wants and needs an adequate pay- 
check, but he also wants and needs 
psychic compensation from his work 
as well. 


PSYCHOLOGY IMPORTANT 


That man doesn’t live by bread 
alone has been recognized by many 
industrial leaders whose plants have 
achieved outstanding records in war 
production. No matter how high the 
pay rates, production records could 
not have been achieved except for the 
attention given to the psychology of 
the workers, to satisfying their ego. 

The lessons learned must not be lost 
ence the war is over. Joe Doe, multi- 
plied by the millions, is a gigantic 
political force. 

Sometimes it takes a crisis to bring 


out the best in us. Management was _ 


regarded as “under a cloud” before the 
war, but the magnificent way in which 
it met the production challenge has 
won back for management consider- 
able respect from Joe Doe. Still, Joe 
remembers the depression and isn’t 
too sure of what the future holds. And 
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so, in the post-war world, management 
will again be on trial. 

It must again prove its right to 
leadership. 

This calls for a dynamic form of 
management, which can sincerely say 
to Joe: “I am going to prove to you 
that the business way of life can bring 
you a higher standard of living, 
greater security, more justice, dignity 
and happiness than any other way of 
life.” 

Joe Doe not only recognizes the need 
for dynamic management, but wel- 
comes it. He realizes that in this high- 
ly-specialized age his efforts must be 
integrated and co-ordinated with the 
efforts of others; he is just as quick 
to sense unskilled management as bad 
craftsmanship in the plant or office. 

The dynamic manager focuses his 
attention on the job to be done, the 
problems to be worked out, rather 
than on satisfying his ego through ex- 
ercising power over others. The for- 
mer leads to solutions, the latter to 
frustration, counter pressures and 
psychic damage. The dynamic man- 
ager rejects his own prejudices and 
emotions. He avoids being tricked in- 
to decisions that merely gratify his 
personal ambitions or assuage his de- 
feats. He never trusts flashes of in- 
stantaneous revelation for his de- 
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“Who's worked for you before?" 


cisions, but searches out all the facts 
that apply in a situation. 

The dynamic manager thinks of his 
associates and employees as individ. 
uals, not as groups. He searches for 
means of bringing about actual con- 
tacts with them, not only to learn their 
viewpoints and problems, but also to 
give them the knowledge that they are 
valued parts of the organization. 

So much for Joe Doe, worker. 


DUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Now let’s consider one of your sub- 
managers. Steve Greve is a foreman, 
a district manager or a department 
head. Steve has a job of getting things 
done. He must translate policy into 
work, products, services. 

Steve has a dual responsibility. One 
part of his mind is directed towards 
management, the other towards the 
people who work with him. His di- 
vided loyalties often create confusion 
in his mind. 

He is most effective when he under- 
stands clearly not only what is ex- 
pected of him, but also why. The 
“what” outlines the ultimate result; 
the “why” supplies the background he 
needs to co-ordinate other people in- 
telligently, to get the most effective 
action from them. 

Steve hates rigid, military-like pro- 
cedures because they reduce his op- 
portunities for consultation and _par- 
ticipation. He is most effective when 
the dynamic manager provides him 
every opportunity for participation in 
working out company problems and 
policies, so that he has a sense. of 
mutual control. 

Steve also has a deep-seated yearn- 
ing for dignity and appreciation. His 
feeling of being appreciated is en- 
hanced greatly when he knows that he 
is contributing to an activity with a 
widespread social good, that his com- 
pany is well considered in the public 
mind, Steve wants to see merit re- 
warded, accomplishment recognized. 
He wants a pat on the back when he 
deserves it, plus recognition in the 
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form of money when such a reward 
js in order. 

No human pressure or human strain 
exists that can’t be resolved by apply- 
ing the principles of clarification, par- 
ticipation and appreciation. The dy- 
namic manager must ask himself three 
sets of questions constantly: 

Clarification. . .. Do I make policies 
and requests for action quite clear and 
understandable? Do I communicate 
enough background and detail to en- 
able my people to function effectively, 
with the least effort and without in- 
flicting psychic damage? 

Participation. . . . Do I create op- 
portunities for my people to contribute 
their suggestions and criticisms to- 
wards the formation of policies and 
operation of the business? Do I reach 
out for procedures that enable my 
people to participate in natural and 
unrestrained ways? 

Appreciation. . . . Do I keep the 
broad purposes of the business in 
mind and communicate them to my 
people? Do I provide security for my 
people? Do I recognize worthwhile 
contributions to the business and make 
rewards where they are due? 

These principles not only apply to 
Joe and Steve; they also apply to 
Helen Tellen. She may be one of your 
accountants or a secretary. She be- 
longs to that large, in-between group 
known as white-collar workers. 


THE WHITE-COLLAR GIRL 


Because Helen is neither manager 
nor laborer, she often has a feeling of 
not quite belonging. She is closer to 
you, geographically, than men and 
women in the plant, yet she sees her- 
self farther removed from the consid- 
erations that influence your decisions. 

Helen is most effective when she is 
fully acquainted with the objectives 
and practices of the company. Helen 
also benefits humanly from a feeling 
of participation in the operation of 
the business. Where it is not practical 
for the dynamic manager to accom- 
plish this through meetings or discus- 
sions, participation can be achieved 
through periodic interviews with an 
industrial relations manager or similar 
executive. 

The interview allows Helen to blow 
off steam, relieve psychic pressures 
and express criticisms; it permits sug- 
gestions, advice and ideas about im- 
provements in methods and procedures 
to come to the surface. The dynamic 
manager utilizes both purposes to im- 
prove the effectiveness of his people, 
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as well as the profit from his com- 
pany’s operations. 

Now we come to John Spohn, one 
of your stockholders. While money 
profits are John’s major interest, he 
can develop other interests if methods 
are evolved to give him a feeling of 
participating in the company’s activi- 
ties. Customers and buyers inevitably 
acquire a degree of participation, but 
where there is a lack of clarification, 
there is also a dormant capacity for 
misunderstanding. Appreciation ex- 
pressed to a customer will strengthen 
the tie between him and the business. 


THE PUBLIC, TOO 


Since every company and the peo- 
ple who comprise it form a part of 
the total social structure of the nation, 
the public at large must also be clari- 


fied. This clarification must communi- 
cate realistic and understandable in- 
formation about the company, its man- 
agement, its policies, its products and 
social goals through advertising, pub- 
licity, etc. When participation and ap- 
preciation can also be worked out, 
even greater values accrue from the 
efforts usually recognized as public 
relations. 

Thus ends the primer of dynamic 
management. In these principles are 
the means for making business both 
profitable and enduring. In them also 
are the secrets of a strong, enduring 
democracy and a most desirable way 
of life filled with security, justice, 
dignity and happiness. 

* 

The views here expressed are those of 

the author, not necessarily of FORBES. 


Post-War Plans 


ON THE HOME FRONT 


Maritime Policy. Rear Admiral 
Vickery, vice-chairman of U. S. Mari- 
time Commission, returning from a 
three-week visit to Britain, states that 
he “informed British shipping men 
and British officials that the United 
States intended to become a maritime 
nation and intended to stay one, with 
or without British co-operation.” We 
now build as many ships in one month 
as Britain in one year. After the last 
war, we lost a similar favorable po- 
sition to foreign nations because of 
the greater operating costs of Ameri- 
can ships and inexpert methods of 
handling international freight and 
passenger traffic. Post-war success of 
the U. S. maritime competition will 
still. depend on meeting these prob- 
lems. 

A Global R.F.C. Secretary of Treas- 
ury Morganthau has announced plans 
for an international lending organiza- 
tion to “provide long-term capital for 
the sound development of the produc- 
tive resources of member countries.” 
The capital ($10,000,000,000) is to be 
subscribed by member countries, ac- 
cording to a formula to be decided 
later. The U. S. is about the only 
country in a position to subscribe free- 
ly to such an institution, so the plan 
appears as another invitation to Uncle 
Sam to assume a post-war global bur- 
den. The prospectus states that the 
bank would only lend after giving 


“consideration to the soundness of the 
investment, project or program.” The 
functions would appear to duplicate, 
bureaucratically, those adequately per- 
formed by private enterprise before 
the war. There never has been a lack 
of private capital for sound invest- 
ment in developing natural resources 
anywhere. 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 


Civil Aviation. Efforts to secure an 
international agreement on post-war 
civil air policies are being strenuously 
pressed. Conflicting views and inter- 
ests of various United Nations have to 
be reconciled. Broadly, the U. S. and 
Britain are the two most fortunately 
situated nations. We have leadership 
in construction facilities and opera- 
tional skill. Civil air bases to operate 
internationally are sadly lacking, how- 
ever. President Roosevelt has an- 
nounced that he and Winston Church- 
ill have agreed on a “post-war world 
freedom of the air.” Presumably this 
means that America will share British 
air bases. (Britain differs from the 
U. S. in its operational policies. Brit- 
ish foreign air service since August, 
1939, has been a state monopoly oper- 
ated through “British Overseas Air- 
ways.” It is uncertain whether Britain 
will maintain government control of 
British foreign air services after the 
war. Anyway, the Cunard Co. has pre- 
pared for a shift to private operation.) 
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By GENE ROBB 


S hard consequences of war are 
A being measured, almost all the 
“necessaries” for civilians will 
run short next year—much shorter 
than today—and the present outlook 
is for an even grimmer 1945. The end 
of the deepening shortages is at least 
12 months beyond the end of the war. 
The 10,000,000 “producers” who 
have been shifted to the fighting 
forces, the heavy switch in production 
from peace to war goods and overseas 
distribution of growing share of the 
shrinking U. S. supply add up to 
grave proportions for the civilian 
population. There is need and demand 
for more-and-more of less-and-less. 
New and sterner ration programs 
are on the consumer’s calendar for 
1944. Meat and dairy products are the 
most critical items on the food list; 
even the most optimistic government 
planners figure on a reduction of at 
least 25% next year in the civilian 
allotment. In no food lines will there 
be any surpluses other than a few 
local and seasonal periods of plenty 
on fresh-grown stuff. Just now a tight 
situation is developing on flour be- 
cause wheat price ceilings are too high 
for flour ceilings, and millers can’t 
afford to buy. 


MORE RATIONING? 


It also appears likely that some 
form of ration stamps for restaurant 
patrons may be necessary before the 
end of 1944. Clothing prospects are 
worsening rapidly. Cottons are par- 
ticularly short due to loom capacity 
and labor rather than a cotton short- 
age. Whether clothing will have to be 
rationed won’t be definitely known be- 
fore mid-Winter but it’s better than a 
50-50 chance because apparel is such 
a natural channel for the rising infla- 
tionary overflow of surplus purchasing 
power. 

Only with careful conservation of 
coal, oil and electric power will there 


’ be enough fuel to keep the nation from 


going cold this Winter. At best some 
spotty shortages of serious dimensions 
probably will occur. 

Maintenance of all the mechanical 


contrivances from automobiles to elec- 
tric irons presents another major prob- 
lem. All of these irreplaceable items 
are almost two years older than they 
were when the supply of new goods 
was virtually cut off. In those sections 
where gas, for instance, is still plenti- 
ful, mileage reduction is considered 
necessary to conserve transportation 
equipment. Announcements that lim- 
ited production will be resumed on 
certain home appliances are mislead- 
ing; on nothing will as much as half 
the normal replacement demand be 
supplied and materials available for 
the new things are inferior to pre-war 
standards. 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


Cigarettes are the latest addition to 
the shortage list. Shoes in 1944 prob- 
ably will be limited to two pairs per 
person compared with three in 1943. 
By the middle of next year the pulp- 
wood supply will have cut the normal 
rate of paper consumption for civilian 
purposes—including newspapers and 
magazines—close to 50%. Every short- 
age adds a new field for bootlegging 
and black-market activity. 

Root of nearly all the shortages is 
manpower. Washington’s newest con- 
clusion, however, is not that there 
isn’t enough labor to go around, but 
that it’s badly distributed and im- 
properly utilized. There will be much 
more emphasis on _ production-per- 
labor-unit, penalties for hoarding help. 
The drive against surplus labor on the 
Federal payroll will continue. Barring 
unforeseen developments, a National 
Service Act (tell-’em-where-to-work) is 
at least as far away as the °44 election 
next November. 

Political considerations will affect 
this Administration’s relations with 
labor this coming year just as they 
will be bent to appear to lighten rather 
than increase the tax load on the 
under-$3,000-a-year majority of the 
total population. Unwilling to go for 
such a political diversion of potential 
taxes, GOP is swinging around to op- 
pose any new personal income taxes. 
Despite this jockeying for partisan 





position, there will certainly be a ney 
tax bill and total tax collections jp 
1944 will be substantially higher than 
this year. 

Present tax prospects are for a little 
further squeezing in the over-$5,000. 
income brackets (perhaps up 10%), a 
stiffer schedule of excess-profits levies, 
no general sales tax but increases of 
10-to-40% in excises on “non-essen. 
tials” such as furs, cameras, beverages, 
cigarettes. There is good chance for 
post-war credits for corporations but 
there won’t be anything substantial in 
the way of rebates for individuals, 
Voluntary bond buying policy so far 
remains unchanged. 

Post-war planning is sub-divided by 
many considerations. There is no sin- 
gle, official, basic plan. The Adminis. 
tration continues to move slowly with 
almost no publicity. There is recog: 
nition that the Congress rather than 
the Executive Branch will set up the 
guide-posts for the shape of post-war 
things to come. The major division is 
between foreign intercourse and do- 
mestic policy. 

The public report of five globe- 
girdling Senators will influence and 
stimulate more aggressive action in 
the field of foreign economic relation- 
ships. It will be carefully done to avoid 
earlier suggestions of anti-British bias. 
Rather the British will be commended 
for their achievements, U. S. be ad- 
vised to match them. 


FOREIGN TRADE POLICY 


Principal issue on foreign trade pol- 
icy is free-&-private competition vs. 
government-sponsored monopoly. It’s 
an issue that can and probably will be 
compromised in some fields like com- 
munications. Monopoly looks most 
practical. In others, like commercial 
aviation and maritime shipping, com- 
petition will be encouraged but only 
under considerable government super- 
vision.. 

First post-war problem at home en- 
tails termination of war contracts and 
government assistance in reconversion. 
In production of capital goods from 
autos to steel, attempt will be made to 
assure vigorous competition but to 
limit the number of competitors at the 
outset in order to avoid the wastage of 
too many rivalries. Subsidiary prob- 
lem is disposal of Army-Navy stocks 
which civilians can use; effort will be 
made to give manufacturers rather 
than distributors the dominant voice 
so ruinous results of dumping can be 
prevented. 
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AST YEAR, twice as many Ameri- 
7. cans lost their lives in accidents 
within their own homes as were re- 
ported killed in battle in the first 18 
months of this war! 


In the same year, well over three 
quarters of a million workers were tem- 
porarily disabled by accidents in 
their homes. 

The working time lost by this huge 
Home-Front army was enough to 
operate more than 50 war plants, 
each employing 1000 people, for an 
entire year. 

Most home accidents need not 
happen. Carelessness is the chief rea- 
son why friendly, familiar surround- 
ings are so often the scenes of acci- 
dents which cause pain, grief, and 
financial loss. 

The practice of the three basic safety 

principles outlined below would elimi- 
nate most home accidents. 
Remove danger points. Keep stairs, 
including railings, in repair and well- 
lighted ...a@ greater number of serious 
accidents occur on stairs than in any 
room. 


Have electrical equipment, irons, 
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heaters, toasters, etc., inspected and 
repaired. Replace frayed cords and 
loose plugs. 





Watch out for leaks in gas appli- 
ances and pipes. Clean chimney flues 
and heating equipment regularly. 


Practice good housekeeping. Stairs 
and landings should be kept free of 
brooms, toys, boxes, and other ob- 
jects which might cause falls. 





Scatter rugs should be securely an- 
chored. Don’t use wax too liberally 
on floors and take care that it is 
rubbed in thoroughly. 


Tie back kitchen curtains so they 
won’t catch fire. Knives and sharp 
instruments should be kept in a safe 
place when not in use... handles of 
pots and pans on the stove should be 
turned in to avoid tipping. 

Keep furniture and other objects 
out of the way so you won’t trip or 
stumble over them. 





Develop careful habits. Use a step- 
ladder, or a straight, strong chair— 
not the nearest rocker or box—when 
reaching to high places. 


Careful householders will discon- 
nect electric appliances like irons and 
curlers before leaving the room. They 
will never leave a hearth fire un- 
guarded, whether gas, wood, or coal. 

Close cupboard doors and bureau 
drawers promptly to avoid collision. 
Get rid of broken glass or other 
sharp refuse as quickly as possible. 

Hands should be dry when touch- 
ing any electrical switch or apparatus. ° 


Make a tour of your home 
this very day. 


Check for yourself, and urge your 
family to practice these three basic 
safety principles. Don’t give an acci- 
dent a chance to happen! 
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Morale Builder 
at Work 


By M. M. SCOTT 


6¢¢ NAN I deduct for my sick grand- 
ff mother on my income tax?” 
“The house I rent has been 
sold. Where can I get another one at 
the same price?” “I cut my new re- 
tread on glass. Can I get a new one?” 
“T need a book of bus tickets, but I’ve 
only a minute connecting time at the 
terminal.” “I lost my ration book. 
How can I replace it without going to 
the ration board?” “Would my ap- 
pearing in an amateur show affect my 
standing with the musicians’ union?” 
This baffling array of questions is 
every-day routine to W. L. Quinlan, 
director of “morale and public rela- 
tions” for The Tampa Shipbuilding 
Co. of Tampa, Florida, or Tasco, as 
it’s called by the personnel. From the 
wall-wide window of his air-condi- 
tioned office, Quinlan commands a 
view that’s more like a Hollywood 
movie lot than a busy shipyard. 


BRIGHT SPECTACLE 


Perhaps it’s the palm trees and the 
blue sky, the candy-striped guard 
house at the gate and the wide ave- 
nues, with modernistic buildings 
against a background of shipways, and 
the bright spectacle of girls in color- 
ful slacks and bandanas, ef men in 
blue denim and smart Navy uniforms. 
Gay as it looks, it’s just a war plant 
and the colorful crowd is regarded by 
the department of morale as thousands 
of potential, individual problems. 

As morale chief, Quinlan directs 
recreation, including ball teams, bowl- 
ing, dancing, golf; edits the house or- 
gan, The Tascozette; directs the Tasco 
band, which gives monthly concerts 
and plays for launchings; casts, re- 
hearses and produces such shows as 
the Tasco Revue, which not only plays 
to employees, but also to the soldiers 
at Army camps; directs Bond Drives; 
distributes yard orders and co-oper- 
ates in battling that greatest war plant 
problem: Absenteeism. 

Quinlan’s office keeps a daily check 
on all absentees. Posters and inspira- 
tional bulletins are issued and depart- 


ment heads confer weekly to consider 
all suggestions. 

Because every individual problem 
solved is at least a day’s work saved, 
Quinlan keeps in close personal touch 
with every agency that may help the 
war worker, He’s on the committee of 
the War Housing Center; he works 
closely with the traffic department and 


‘bus companies, arranging car pools to 


speed facilities for those who travel 
long distances to work. 

There is also the personal element 
to be considered in the matter of shifts. 
An interview with a worker may re- 
veal the fact that he is dissatisfied be- 
cause his particular shift puts him 
out of step with his family life. A 
change in hours often converts a de- 
linguent into an energetic and de- 
pendable worker. Older men who can’t 
stand the heat of the day usually work 
well on the night shift. Working mar- 
ried couples may de better on the 
same or alternating shifts, according 
to their individual problems. Some 
working mothers are better satisfied 
when their pre-school children are 


cared for by the day nursery than left 
to the vagaries of well-meaning rela. 
tives. A five-minute talk with Quinlan, 
or one of his assistants, usually solves 
such problems that would mean lost 
days, or, in the case of women, the 
total loss of a trained worker. 

The morale department also co-oper- 
ates in all the problems of rationing, 
so serious to the war worker. A ration- 
ing office is maintained where workers 
can obtain assistance in getting tires or 
in replacing lost ration books. 


SOLVES DRAFT PROBLEMS 


Quinlan works with Tasco’s perma- 
nent Selective Service supervisor in 
solving questions of draft deferment, 
which is a major problem in critical 
industry. Assistance is also given to 
obtain medical aid, iron out person- 
ality conflicts among workers and 
speed up delay in obtaining work 
essentials such as flashlights, clocks, 
watches and cars. Small things like a 
faulty clock may mean a lost day; a 
misplaced ration book may take four 
hours’ waiting at the board, while a 
blown-out tire may mean the loss of 
half a day’s work for six men. 

Frequently, the mere mention of ap- 
propriations for morale or social ser- 
vice will send a board of directors into 
screaming charges of pampered work- 
ers, destruction of initiative and the 
creation of useless jobs. Fortunately, 
the word “morale” doesn’t affect the 
workers this way, at least Tasco’s em- 
ployees. They don’t even call it morale. 
They say “gettin’ it fixed.” 





H1GH-PLACED 
executives of 
the War Pro- 
duction Board 
have no part 
in the persistent rumors that civil- 
ian automobile production will re- 
turn during 1944, Neither do lead- 
ing automobile company execu- 
tives. Aggressive action will be 
taken, however, to provide enough 
essential parts to keep the nation’s 
essential cars rolling next year. 
R. L. Vaniman, Director of WPB’s 
Automotive Division, estimates 
that materials will be released for 








LET'S KEEP ‘EM ROLLING 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


$400,000,000 worth of new parts. 

Rubber engineers are not satis- 
fied with the efficacy of synthetic 
rubber tires for heavy duty trucks, 
even though they expect to lick 
existing technical problems even- 
tually. The synthetic units already 
are satisfactory on light trucks and 
passenger cars. Troubles with syn- 
thetic tires on heavy duty vehicles, 
according to Goodyear’s P. H. 
Drew, are: (1) Too much heat 
develops when tire is flexed; (2) 
the rubber loses extensibility when 
hot; and (3) wear resistance is 
low when hot. 
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Are We Growing Soft? 


The author thinks we are—and blames 


the bad effects of a ‘sellers’ market” 


up in the post-war era to discov- 

er that a sellers’ market isn’t the 
delightful Utopia so many of them 
fondly believe it is. When that hap- 
pens, the consumer will be in the sad- 
dle again, and he’s going to even up 
a lot of scores. He’s been waiting for 
a buyers’ market for a long, long time. 

There will be thousands of scores to 
settle. As a consumer and as a buyer, 
I, for one, am getting sick and tired 
of being pushed around. So are sev- 
eral other millions of human beings 
like me, and we have reason to feel 
as we do. 

Not long ago it was my responsibil- 
ity to buy a considerable amount of 
paper. The salesman called at my re- 
quest. In the past he had haunted my 
office and virtually cried for orders. 
At times he even showed sparks of 
genuine salesmanship. 


A LOT of manufacturers will wake 


A CHANGED MAN 


He’s a different man today. This is 
a sellers’ market and he doesn’t hesi- 
tate to let me know it. If I didn’t take 
his paper, he could and would sell it 
elsewhere and then where would I be? 
And would I please make up my mind? 

Of course, I’m smarting under the 
rank and inexcusable insolence of the 
treatment, though as a matter of fact 
I’m almost accustomed to it. But that 
doesn’t mean that I like it. When this 
war is over and when we return to 
what constitutes a competitive system, 
that particular salesman will have an 
almost impossible task of selling me. 
I can say the same thing for a number 
of other alleged salesmen. 

I can remember when many of us 
foolishly dreamed of a sellers’ market 
and wondered if we would ever see 
one. When you had to fight, show in- 
genuity and exercise all sorts of sales 
strategy, a sellers’ market looked like 
Heaven. 

Well, we’ve got it now, and I suspect 
that it’s one of the most dangerous and 
sinister influences business has ever 
encountered. We’re growing soft. We 
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By HARRY BOTSFORD 


have largely forgotten the art and 
science of true salesmanship. There 
will come a day, when peace comes, 
when we will regret it. 

We are a great business and indus- 
trial nation. We grew that way be- 
cause one group of men knew how to 
build things superlatively, and another 
group knew how to convince the pub- 
lic that life would be “a vale of tears” 
unless it bought these products. We 
used to do it and make a decent profit, 
too. That was when we had salesmen 
who could sell—and think. 

No one seems to have a full-fledged 
sales system any more. True, it isn’t 
necessary under conditions today. 
We’ve lost our sales technicians, the 
men who had the essential “know- 
how.” If we fail to wake up and do 
something about it, salesmanship may 
become a forgotten technique. 

This war has changed our lives. But 
not all of the changes have been on 
the debit side. Of the two groups men- 
tioned, the men who make things have 
had their productive capacity and en- 
gineering skill multiplied. We have a 
great reservoir of creative brains and 
creative machinery, the like of which 
the world has never before seen. But 
—are we going to be able to sell? Re- 
gardless of the post-war market, 
whether it is a tough one or one of 
boom proportions, salesmanship of a 
high caliber is going to be in demand. 


SITUATION IS DANGEROUS 


While our productive capacity has 
increased, our sales capacity has 
shrunk almost to the vanishing point. 
It’s a condition that is literally freight- 
ed with TNT. 

Most companies will be forced to 
rebuild their sales forces in the post- 
war period. Are they going to be able 
to do it? 

We had an Army long before we 
had a fighting force. It took months, 
a year or more, to train these men to 
a point where they could be taken into 
the field. Even then, they weren’t good 
fighting men. It took combat service 


of a tough character before they could 
hold their own. 

Salesmanship is also a tough role to 
learn. How long will it take to fill a 
good sales force with capable men, 
with strong, hard-hitting leaders? 

I know a few sales executives who 
are genuinely worried about the situa- 
tion. Salesmanship isn’t even consid- 
ered seriously as a career any more, 
sad to relate. Even before the war, 
surveys disclosed that salesmanship 
was at the very bottom of the list of 
preferred occupations by college men. 


LEADERS NEEDED, TOO 


Few of the men who are today mas- 
querading under the guise of sales- 
men are in a position to become lead- 
ers or teachers when the war is over. 
They have lived too long in a sellers’ 
market. 

A nationally-known company now 
engaged in war: production has had a 
crew of engineers and designers work- 
ing for over a year, creating a line of 
products which will be ready for post- 
war marketing. The products are 
claimed to fill a big need and the com- 
pany will have the plant facilities, the 
raw materials and the “know-how” of 
mass production required. 

“But how are we going to sell these 
products?” a member of the manage- 
ment asks. “Right now we have two 
customers, the Army and the Navy. 
We have volume but it doesn’t require 
any salesmanship. Our major headache 
will start with peace. We'll have to 
build up a sales organization and it 
will have to be a good one, too.” 

Will there eventually come a time 
when the sales manager will again be 
asked to sit down with the other man- 
agement executives and will he then 
have a voice in the affairs? And will 
his voice be heard and will it carry 
the prestige and the authority it should 
command? 

We will be on an even keel when 
that happens. Only then will we have 
recovered from the softness that 
plagues business today. 














PLASTIC BOTTLE 


Sturdy plastic bottles, complete with 
matching caps, have been developed 
for overseas shipment, replacing glass 
containers. Though carrying the same 
contents as the glass variety, they save 
as much as 75% in weight. 


WOODEN WALL PAPER 


“Wooden” wall paper is now on the 
market. It’s a pre-pasted, washable 
variety made of cedar wood, and will 
immediately transform an ordinary 
clothes closet into a cedar one. Quick 
and easy to apply, you simply dip it 
in water and paste it on. 


CAMOUFLAGED BANDAGE 


Because white bandages on wound- 
ed soldiers make ideal targets for en- 
emy snipers, the men are now being 
equipped with brown-tinted ones. The 
new “camouflaged” bandages are 


New Ideas 


packed in individual first-aid kits, spe- 
cially sealed so they can be quickly 
opened with one hand or even torn 
open with the teeth. 


SIDELINE 
The Beech Aircraft Co., Wichita, 


Kan., is going into the oil business— 
drilling for oil in two conveniently- 
located wells, one right under the 
company’s own airport. Other manu- 
facturers are also said to be adopting 
the idea. 


"WATER" CURE 


Credit General Electric with the de- 
velopment of a special washing ma- 
chine that permits speedier application 
of the Sister Kenny treatment for in- 
fantile paralysis. Closely resembling an 
ordinary home washer, the new ma- 
chine provides an improved way of 
heating and wringing the heavy wool- 
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hassent Unfolding New Worlds 


Vocational Films . . . Instructional Films . . . Military Films... . 
Government Films . . . Films of every description in an unpre- 
eedented array, and covering an unbelievable scope and magni- 
tude of subjects . . . Films that are revolutionizing the training 

_ ef millions of men, women and children—will all be available 
for every ed i I and busi purpose. 


It Took A War To Do It 


The pressure of Total War—the immediate urgency of accelerat- 
ing the training of these millions in war jobs has proved beyond 
all doubt the tremendous advantage in using the 16mm motion 
picture medium of instruction. It has helped to bring about our 
Military Victories today—it will affect and benefit every educa- 
tional i i b and home in postwar years. 

Then too, you can bengfit by Victor's pioneering and leadership 
in supplying the W d°s Finest Sound Motion Picture Projector. 
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en cloths (known as “packs”) that are 
wrapped around patients to relieve 
pain and reduce spasms. The device 
also relieves three out of every 12 
nurses for other duties. 


QUICK SERVICE 


A new-type, pre-mixed soy and 
wheat cereal requires only the addition 
of water—either hot or cold—to be 
ready for instantaneous serving. Pills. 
bury Flour Mills Co., New York City, 
is introducing the product. 


“RIVET ROBOT” 


Uneven riveting, one of the chief 
causes of faulty plane construction, 
may be eliminated by a recently-per- 
fected “robot” device that automati- 
cally controls the number of blows 
made by rivet guns. It can also be 
adapted to control the liquid, gas or 
air flow on any mechanical tool or in- 
strument. 


SHINE REMOVER 
Ralph H. McKee, a Columbia Uni- 


versity professor, has turned his tal- 
ents to the development of a liquid 
that will remove the shine from the 
seat of the pants. Called “Shyn-O- 
Way,” it’s also claimed to be capable 
of taking the sheen off upholstery, cot- 
tons, woolens, silks and rayons. 


FOOD BOMBS 


Food bombs are the latest method 
of dropping emergency rations, water 
and first-aid kits to men at sea. A 
Coast Guard invention, they’re made 
of special water and air-proof metal. 
Each “bomb” bears an_ identifying 
Red Cross insignia. 


MIRACLE SOLE 


A new step in shoe-making tech- 
nique is the development of a plastic 
outer sole that’s said to be moisture, 
skid and crack-proof. It’s called the 
Beaufort “Miracle” Sole, and_ is 
claimed to outlast leather by more than 
two to one. Like leather, it can be ce- 
mented, stitched or nailed, and can be 
used on all types of shoes, says the 
Industrial Division of Homasote Co., 
Trenton, N. J., the producer of the 
product. 


NEW TRAINING TECHNIQUE 


“Green” workers of the Easy Wash- 
er Machine Co., Syracuse, N. Y., are 
now being trained without company 
foremen devoting a single hour to 
their instruction. The teaching is done 
by manual training instructors from 
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the Syracuse Public School, who train 
recruits on machines that are exact 
duplicates of those in the plant. 








GLASS THEATER 


A mammoth, 4,000-seat glass theater 
that will also double as a community 
house, convention hall and _ sports 
arena—that’s the ambitious post-war 
project being planned by the Toledo, 
Ohio, Chamber of Commerce. The 
cost: Over $4,000,000. 


TO BE CONTINUED 


Mid-shift movies, in serial form, are 
proving a novel antidote for absentee- 
ism at some war plants. Running part 
of the film at every lunch period 
piques workers’ interest to: the point 
where they’re eager to be on hand the 
next day, to be in “at the finish.” 


NEXT! 


With the draft making a sharp cut 
in the supply of barbers, Delphi, Ind., 
shops are converting to the self-service 
system. Provided with electric, safety 
and straight-edge razors, customers are 
invited to shave themselves. Price 15¢. 


EPILEPTICS EMPLOYED 


The Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich., 
is tapping a small but valuable man- 
power pool by hiring workers afflicted 
with epilepsy. They’re placed on bench- 
work or in warehouses, away from the 
danger of moving machinery. Permit- 
ted to work only with other epileptics, 
they’re taught for mutual protection to 
recognize each other’s symptoms. 


BRITAIN BIDS 
FOR YOUTH 


{Continued from page 17) 


might be given a scholarship at a uni- 
versity, where they might continue on 
studies that would qualify them for a 
high-paid technical job. 

In the future, the ambitious youth 
who enters the British textile industry 
will need have no fear that he is 
dooming his chances of bettering him- 
self the day he becomes a mill hand. 

Similar ambitious schemes are pro- 
posed for the coal mining industry. 
The introduction of mechanization has 
broken the old tradition of the son 
learning the craft, as a helper, along- 
side his father or his older brother. 
The youth from the mining village, 
therefore, has not been entering the 
mines of late years. To coax him back, 
all juvenile entrants to the industry 
will be given initial training for 16 
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weeks before entering the pit, and will 
be paid juvenile wages while learning. 
During this period, those who show 
qualities that might suit them to be- 
come pit officials will be selected for 
further technical training. 

Those not selected for executive 
courses will spend their time on opera- 
tions at the pit, away from the coal 
face until they become of age. Those 
then electing to qualify for the high- 
paid jobs will undergo a further train- 
ing of not less than six months on coal 
face operations. 


To mention just one more training 


scheme, all sea-going youth in the fu- 
ture will go for six months to a sea 
school before signing on a ship. While 
this will end forever the romance of 
the foot-loose youth who runs to sea, 
it will balance the loss by ending the 
possibility that an ambitious youth 
through a momentary impulse may be 
condemned for life to be nothing but 
an ordinary seaman. The six months 
training at the sea school will give 
him an opportunity to show whether, 
in addition to love of the sea, he has 
within him the ability to rise to the 
quarter deck. 











“Hear that old side-show music? You 
can darn near smell the midway at the 
county fair. S-a-a-y ... listen! I wonder 
what’s going on back home. What do 
you think it will be like when we get back? 
..- Will they have jobs for us? ...” 


Letters from the boys in the service 
show they’re doing a lot of serious 
thinking and talking. . . . About the 
kind of America they’re fighting for. 
About their prospects when they come 
home. 


A scarcity of jobs after this war 
would bring hardships to millions of 
American families. Industry realizes 
this, and even now is actively planning 
jobs for our fighters and war workers 
when the war is won. 

Many of these jobs will be filled 
through making millions of peacetime 


= THE AMERICAN ROLLING 


products now off the market because 
of war’s vast appetite for steels. 


WHEN PEACE COMES... ARMCO 
Special-Purpose Sheet Steels will 
again be used in household products 
and industrial equipment. There will 
be grades for practically every pur- 
pose — with special properties, spe- 
cial finishes and special coatings. 
They will be ready to do their impor- 
tant tasks in post-war America. The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
2731 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


MODERN 
SHEET STEELS 
ARE SHAPING 
YOUR FUTURE 


MILL COMPANY 
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The Pattern of Business 


PRODUCTION 


Watch for a jump in the production 
of civilian goods. Two reasons: (1) 
Conversion of plants to war output is 
now complete; (2) with recent mili- 
tary progress permitting increased 
knowledge of future requirements, pre- 
vious war production estimates may 
be lowered. . . . Material shortages are 
throwing a monkey-wrench into farm 
tractor production schedules. Result: 
Food output is sagging. . . . Shoe pro- 
duction continues on the downgrade. 
Prepare for another pinch in civilian 
supplies unless livestock men step up 
the rate of cattle “going to market.” 


MATERIALS 


Civilian cotton prospects are blacker 
than ever. Don’t be surprised if next 
year’s supplies are sliced 50%. One 
reason: Government ceiling prices are 
pegged too low to cover growing labor 
costs. . . . Watch for another cut in 
paper stocks. With pulpwood produc- 
tion already lagging 25% below needs, 


reserve supplies face exhaustion by 
Spring. . . . Thousands of cork tree 
plantings, from California to Florida, 
are plugging a big hole in war-scarce 
cork stocks (needed for insulation, car- 
tridge plugs, bomb parts and many 
other military tools). Allied control of 
North Africa and the Mediterranean 
is also relieving the situation. . . . 
Warning: Rubber troubles ma~ bounce 
the nation into another tire crisis. 
Present stocks amount to barely 3,000,- 
000. The big obstacle: Lack of man- 


power. 


FUEL 


U. S. coal problems are blazing up 
to a critical pitch. The situation is get- 
ting worse instead of better. Why? 
Miners are getting impatient for WLB 
approval of their proposed wage con- 
tract. . . . Civilian gasoline stocks are 
creeping along at a snail’s pace. Al- 
ready 500,000 barrels a day below pre- 
war levels, increasing military de- 
mands may even make further drains 
necessary, says OWI . . . Don’t count 
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It is our job to help every family man who 
has the problem of affording adequate 
life insurance. We have designed low-cost 
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too much on Far East oil fields light. 
ening the load of America’s overseas 
shipments. Though Persian, Arabian 
and Indian oil is plentiful, refineries 
aren't. 


LABOR 


The country’s acute manpower short. 
age is less “real” than “apparent,” ac- 
cording to some observers (see p. 14), 
Two big “man-killers”: (1) Bureau. 
cratic bungling; (2) labor hoarding, 
waste and slowdowns. . . . Watch for 
a move to cut plane plant absenteeism 
by the substitution of two 10-hour 
shifts for present 8-hour schedules. 
The plan would mean a five-day week, 
with week-end holidays. . . . America’s 
banks are counting on women to han- 
dle the nation’s purse strings. With 
manpower dwindling daily, the “all- 
girl” bank is no longer a rarity, and 
patrons like the idea. . . . Don’t think 
that labor draft legislation is a dead 
issue. It’s only dormant. Reason: 
Election-minded Congressmen want it, 
fear it. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Prediction: Despite continuous rec- 
ord-smashing loads, U. S. railroads 
will be able to fill this Winter’s traffic 
demands. Meanwhile, discount recent 
reports of forthcoming freight “prior- 
ities.” . . . Last year’s transportation 
“casualties” include the scrapping of 
over 2,000,000 passenger cars and 
347,276 trucks, says Chevrolet. Esti- 
mated 1943 figures: 1,981,810 cars 
and 371,517 trucks. . . . Railway pas- 
senger trains, already bulging with 
troops, wartime executives and pleas- 
ure riders, are looking ahead uneasily 
to still greater burdens. Two vital 
needs: (1) Manpower; (2) equip- 
ment. 


FOOD 


“Butter, butter, who’s got the but- 
ter?” That’s the daily jackpot question 
in millions of American homes. One 
answer: The Government. With 200.- 
000,000 pounds already on hand 
(enough to cover all non-civilian de- 
mands until next March), forthcoming 
supplies will all go to civilians—until 
March. . . . Fresh vegetables will be 
the next food casualty, according to a 
recent survey of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. . . . Though cof- 
fee stocks have perked up to new 
highs, skeptical and _ ration-scared 
housewives continue to hoard it... . 
With eggs in some localities nearly 
“as scarce as hens’ teeth,” the Govern- 
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ment is hatching plans to ease the sit- 
uation. .. . Trend? To meet post-war 
competition, New York grocers are 
planning to set up a chain of whole- 
sale co-operatives. Sales will be gen- 
erally limited to nationally advertised 
brands. . . . A 25% boost in 1944 non- 
civilian demands will cut a large slice 
out of civilian meat menus. 


AVIATION 


U. S. plane output will soon zoom 
to a speed of one every five minutes, 
says Donald Nelson. Meanwhile, Brew- 
ster Aeronautical Corp.’s 21,000 work- 
ers chalked up a new production low 
for the month of March by turning 
out only nine planes. Reason: Labor- 
management troubles. . . . Look for a 
big boom in post-war air transport 
service. United Air Lines alone is plan- 
ning a $20,000,000 expansion pro- 
gram within a year and a half after 
the Armistice. Other companies, too, 
are scanning peacetime horizons for 
new fields to conquer. 


POST-WAR 


Don’t be surprised if the cost of 
post-war automobiles steps up to more 
than 20% above pre-war prices. One 
reason: Wages have already climbed to 
a point 33% over 1939 rates... . 
Watch for a huge peacetime plastic 
boom (sales will top the billion-dollar 
mark within three to five years after 
the war, say experts). . . . Rubber de- 
mands, stifled by the war, will snap 
back to a post-war peak sufficient to 
create a world market for synthetics 
and natural rubber both, says Good- 
year... . Peacetime buying intentions 
have soared to billion-dollar heights 
and are still rising, according to a re- 
cent U. S. Chamber of Commerce sur- 
vey. One danger: Rapidly-swelling 
purchasing power pools may boost de- 
mand far above supply in the imme- 
diate post-war years. . . . Nationwide 
and even international television net- 
works are now a post-war prospect. A 
radically new form of “lighthouse” 
radio relay station will do the trick, 
says RCA. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Raising of war-born building re- 
strictions is expected to boost con- 
struction to skyscraping heights, says 
the National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards (building already being 
planned amounts to several billion dol- 
lars). . . . Since 1940, war-booming 
Detroit has upped its population by 
over 550,000 people. 
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Your Employee Relations 


Wartime labor shortages are bringing 
the subject of employee relations into 
sharper focus than ever before. Sev- 
eral pertinent aspects of the problem 
were highlighted recently at the 24th 
annual conference of the National Of- 
fice Management Association. 

Thomas R. Reid, of the McCormick 
Sales Co., Baltimore, Md., speaking on 
the importance of keeping employees 
informed, cited the practice as “one 
of the secrets of cutting down the gap 
between management and employee.” 
Bring more people into management, 
said Reid, giving them a pride of pos- 
session in the business and making 
them a part of the organization in a 
manner more significant than merely 
putting their names on the payroll. 
“Multiple management,” he declared, 
“is democracy in business, just as 
Americanism is democracy in govern- 
ment.” 

A war-born phase of employee rela- 
tions that’s becoming increasingly im- 
portant is concerned with the influx of 
women into supervisory positions. 
P. W. Stewart, of the Prudential In- 
surance Co., Newark, N. J., made the 
following observations on the subject: 
“The woman in a supervisory position 
is no longer an anomaly. As more 
women are placed in such positions, 
there will be less resentment at their 
selection.” As to whether women super- 
visors can maintain a high level of 


TO THE 


The average automotive worker is 
receiving a weekly paycheck of $58.47 
cash. In terms of “real” earnings— 
dollar wages adjusted to changes in 
the cost of living—the weekly pay- 
check is worth $46.19. Both figures 
represent the highest peak in the his- 
tory of the automotive industry.— 
AuTOMOTIVE War PRODUCTION. 


Today four-fifths of all the income 
of the nation is going to people earn- 
ing less than $5,000 a year—HENRY 
MorcENTHAU, Jr., Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


By making the units of state govern- 
ernment financially dependent on the 
Federal government, that government 
is acquiring the power to control the 
units of state government. When this 





morale among their subordinates, he 
contended that the success of the fe- 
male supervisor in maintaining good 
morale will be measured by manage- 
ment’s success in training her how to 
accomplish it. 

Orville Frye, of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., New York City, 
stressed the importance of giving new 
employees “proper introductory treat- 
ment,” in order to prevent labor turn- 
over, absenteeism, etc. Sell the new 
employee the feeling that he has an 
important job, he said. He emphasized 
the necessity of making workers feel 
“at home”—in the employment proc- 
ess, in the company, in their depart- 
ment and in their job. Specifically, he 
advocated: (1) Personal talks by the 
president; (2) individual conferences 
and question and answer sessions; 
(3) tours of various departments; 
(4) movies that cover company his- 
tory; (5) employee handbooks; (6) 
complete information on salary and 
promotion plans, hours, vacations, hol- 
idays, employee insurance programs, 
pension plans, suggestion systems and 
sO on. 

Finally, said Frye, don’t overlook 
the human aspects of supervision— 
“visits by the supervisor to the work- 
place, a spirit of helpfulness, incentives 
without pressure, leadership instead of 
driving, and credit where credit is 
due.” 


POINT 


is fully consummated, the sovereignty 
of state governments will be liquidated. 
—Hatton W. Sommers, Congressman 
from Texas. 


No public relations campaign con- 
ceivable can sell free enterprise to the 
American people, or any other people, 
unless free enterprise can show accom- 
plishment.—Eric A. JoHNsTON, presi- 
dent, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 


It is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent, I think, that the people are now 
aware that it is as much against the 
public interest to have unregulated la- 
bor unions as it was to have unregu- 
lated corporations.—Tom M. GirDLER, 
chairman, Republic Steel Corp. and 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
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Far sighted manufacturers are 
selecting their post war 
Pacific Coast factory sites now 
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A VALLEY BUILT ON 
A VAST RESERVOIR OF 


Is water important to your manu- 
facturing process? Ifso,Santa Clara 
County is ready-made for your Pa- 
cific Coast plant. Besides vast stor- 
age lakes and countless miles of 
watershed lands, the entire Santa 
Clara Valley is built upon a vast 
reservoir of water. Plants can tap 
their own water supply—or use ex- 
isting facilities—at very nominal 
rates. 


EVERY ADVANTAGE FOR INDUSTRY 


Water is but one of Santa Clara 
County’s natural advantages for 
industry. There is unlimited power 
...central location...ideal climate 
... available labor supply... good 
transportation facilities . . . low 
taxes and plenty of close-in land. 








Write today for “Post War 
Pacific Coast’, a factual 
book presenting the 
many advantages 

of Santa Clara 

County. 
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SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY oon 
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The population 
center of the 
Pacific Coast 





B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 





Uncertainties Abound, 
Stocks Hesitate, But— 


S each day brings the war nearer 
an end, it is natural that peace 
problems should attract more 

attention, incite more discussion. 

Take war contract cancellations: 
They already are running into bil- 
lions, will reach anywhere between 
$15,000,000,000 and $75,000,000,000 
eventually. 

Yet no clear-cut, definite formula 
has been fashioned for handling, set- 
tling them. Industrialists don’t know 
whether or not the Government will 
furnish them funds promptly to re- 
cast, to re-convert their manufactur- 
ing operations. 

Another source of serious uncer- 
tainty is haphazard renegotiation of 
profits. Here, also, industry is totally 
in the dark. The complaint—and it 
seems soundly based—is that efficiency 
is penalized, inefficiency capitalized, 
that the Government has no fixed scale 
of payments for work performed, but 
seizes most of the differences between 
low-cost and high-cost producers. 

Leading industries are kept ignorant 
of what the Government may do con- 
cerning the many gigantic plants it has 
financed, whether ownership of such 
plants will be retained by the Govern- 
ment, whether they will be closed down 
when further war output becomes un- 
necessary, whether they will be Gov- 
ernment-operated, or whether they 
will be offered at reasonable cost to 
the companies now running them. 

In other words, will government 
ownership and operation, State Social- 
ism, be expanded to wholly unprece- 
dented proportions after the war? 

Labor problems still beset many 
managements, including our railroads. 
They cannot foretell whether Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s “hold-the-line” wage 
decree will or will not be widely bro- 
ken. What John L. Lewis and his army 
of followers will do is unknown. 

The Treasury Department advocates 
onerously additional taxes upon cor- 
porations—as well as upon above- 
average incomes. It opposes a sales 
tax. Happily, Congress has revolted 
against releasing many millions of 
war-enriched individuals from paying 


taxes. Obviously, Federal bureaucrats 
were motivated by consciousness that 
next year brings a Presidential elec. 
tion. 

The momentous Moscow conference 
outcome also keeps the financial world 
guessing. 

Under these circumstances, and not- 
withstanding favorable war news, it is 
not illogical that stock market values 
have fluctuated irregularly. Dividend 
prospects in many cases are obscure. 
Anti-railway action is bruited at 
Washington. The SEC is relentlessly 
pressing for execution of the death 
sentence against many leading utility 
enterprises. 

Although total employment has 
reached unparalleled figures, and our 
national weekly payroll has become 
fatter than ever, industry faces further 
inroads upon its work forces by the 
draft authorities. Industry, moreover, 
cannot feel sure concerning how long 
the artificial war boom will last. 

Nor is satisfying progress being 
made in drafting clear-cut programs 
for the reabsorption of service men 
and war workers into peacetime activ- 
ities when guns cease firing, bombers 
are grounded. 

Next year’s political developments 
constitute another X quantity. 

Appalling bloodshed probably im- 
pends. Temporary shocks may be suf- 
fered. But this writer has unswerving 
faith in victory and cannot but reason 
that victory warrants optimism rather 
than pessimism. 


* 


It is not “cradle to the grave” se- 
curity that makes a nation secure or 
prosperous. We’re not canaries. We 
don’t want to be safe in cages. We 
don’t want keepers. We want a chance 
for every man to develop his abilities 
and make the best possible use of his 
life—Hersert N. Casson, London. 


Most Congressmen can be made to 
change their minds—and their votes— 
if labor mobilizes for action. —“Tell It 
to Congress,”’ CIO booklet. 
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WE HAVE THIS TO SAY ABOUT 


An electric personality, we’d say of molybdenum. 

Not that Moly doesn’t have many other good traits 
but right now her radiating features are especially 
bright against the widening horizon of electronics. 

Such a personality interests us greatly from the point 
of view of a mutual world to conquer. The expanding 
possibilities for postwar electronics and electrody- 
namics open before both molybdenum and aluminum. 

Does this make the two metals bitter rivals for post- 
war markets? 

Not at all. Each has a function with electricity in 
which it excels the other—the one transporting, the 
other transforming. Each metal, as it extends the ap- 
plications of electricity, makes work for the other. 
Together they can create hundreds of new things and 
thereby millions of new jobs. This is true also in fields 
other than electrical. 

Every time you as an Imagineer devote an eighth day 





of thought beyond the effort of war to figure out a new 
product to build, or a way to make an old product more 
salable by making it lighter or more resistant to corro- 
sion or more appealing because of a lustrous colored 
finish, you have won a part of the peace-victory, with- 
out which the war-victory will be a catastrophic dis- 
illusionment. : 

And if you use an Alcoa Aluminum Alloy, as you 
certainly would, to obtain lightness with strength and 
resistance to corrosion, then in all probability your 
product will be cheaper than you think. For Alcoa has 
met the needs of war not only with tremendous produc- 
tion but also with lower prices, much lower, indeed. 

When more people can afford to buy your new prod- 
uct, more people will be employed to make it. 

And that is a pattern for maintaining postwar em- 
ployment. ALumiInuM Company OF America, 1981 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Do you remember November to, 1918? 


Yes, that was the day before the Armistice 
that ended World War No. 1. 


Thousands of Allied soldiers were killed 
on that day and thousands more wounded. 
If the war had ended just one day sooner, 
those thousands of men would have come 
home to their families safe and sound. One 
day can make a lot of difference in a war. 


That’s why there can be no let-up, no 
relaxation here on the home front. Every 
day’s production counts. 


Most American industrial workers— 
both labor and management—realize this 


grim fact. They are working night and day 
to bring the war to a victorious end as 
quickly as possible. They don’t want this 
war to last even one hour too long—for 
the sake of their sons, brothers, husbands, 
sweethearts and friends. 


Mann a46.05 ae 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Our war job is manufacturing Ethyl fluid for improv- 
ing the antiknock quality of fighting gasolines. 
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League's President Makes Speeches 


The president of the League ad- 
dressed business men’s organizations 
in the State of Ohio this month. Over- 
flow meetings were the rule. Extract 
from a Cincinnati paper: 

“The time has arrived when the 
millions of middle-class Americans 
should unite ‘to preserve their freedom 
and the American way of life’ and to 
halt the ‘New Dealers, Brain Trusters, 
dreamers and Socialist-Communist re- 
formers who infest Washington, and 
who are bent on redistributing the 
nation’s wealth.’ 

“This was the declaration of B. C. 
Forbes, New York organizer of the 
Investors Fairplay League, before the 
Rotary Club in Hotel Gibson. 

“Preservation of the free economic 
system which has given America the 
highest standard of living ever en- 
joyed by any nation, is gravely jeop- 


ardized by Washington’s ill-considered 
treatment of investors and other 
savers... . 

“The remedy lies, first, in readjust- 
ing our American system to fit into 
changing social conditions; second, in 
bringing about amendments to security 
laws and regulations to permit ade- 
quate capital-raising, including venture 
capital, and the healthy functioning of 
private capital markets; third, in or- 
ganizing the rapidly-disappearing mid- 
dle-class, including 15,000,000 inves- 
tors, 66,000,000 life insurance policy- 
holders, 45,000,000 savings depositors, 
15,000,000 home owners, as well as 
white-collar workers, small business 
men and other property owners, into 
a vocal body equaling in political in- 
fluence and excelling in voting power 
such pressure groups as labor unions 
and farm unions.” 


AFL on Profits and Taxes 


From the “American Federationist,” 
official magazine of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor: 

“The first step in preparation for 
the revitalization of business and in- 
dustry is to make advance plans for 
rapid reconversion from a wartime to 
a peacetime basis. We all remember 
the unfortunate delays encountered in 
the conversion process after Pearl Har- 
bor. Those mistakes must not be re- 
peated. The Executive Council there- 
fore recommends that the War Pro- 
duction Board be directed to begin 
plans now for reconversion, industry 
by industry and plant by plant, so that 
we can be all set for action the moment 
the war ends. 

“The second major step must be the 
encouragement of capital investment 
and industrial expansion for peace- 
time production. The Executive Coun- 
cil believes that the Government should 
not only permit but stimulate oppor- 
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tunities to make a reasonable and fair 
profit for firms that are willing to in- 
crease production and employment. 
Furthermore, these business firms must 
be given assurances that they will not 
be taxed to death. In the long run, the 
best incentive for bigger and better 
business under our free enterprise sys- 
tem is a chance to make a profit. No 
better way can be found to promote 
confidence and stimulate business ac- 
tivity.” 

With which views the League heart- 
ily concurs! 


League Advertising 


Under the heading, “Report oF 
Procress in Fighting Your Battle!” 
the League advertised this month in 
leading New York City newspapers, 
telling of its first-year accomplish- 
ments. Also, advertising along the 
lines of that which has already ap- 


peared in full pages in the New York 
Times, the Chicago Tribune and the 
Washington Post has just been pub- 


lished in Detroit newspapers. 


Stockholders Paying 
Millionaire's Tax Rate 


Glenn G. Munn, one of America’s 
ablest economists, declares: 

“In 1942, all corporations paid 62% 
of their pre-tax net to the Federal 
treasury as direct taxes, normal, sur- 
tax, and excess profits taxes. In ex- 
treme cases taxes absorbed 80% of 
pre-tax net. 

“Assuming, on conservative esti- 
mates, that corporations pay out two- 
thirds of the post-tax net as dividends, 
and that, on average, stockholders are 
subject to a 55% tax on dividends, 
fully 75%, and probably slightly 
more, of all corporate earnings find 
their way back to the Federal and 
State treasuries. 

“Thus, the owners of corporations, 
regardless of their individual econom- 
ic status, are paying a rate of tax 
which an individual does not reach 
until his annual income approaches 
$1,000,000.” 

The League has already written 
every United States Senator and Rep- 
resentative in Congress protesting 
against double taxation of stockholders 
and pointing out that “double taxa- 
tion does not remotely conform with 
‘ability to pay,’ since the humblest 
widow who has her money invested 
in a corporation stock has had deduct- 
ed from her income exactly the same 
rate as the richest stockholder in the 
company, and pleading that Congress 
“modify the existing system of double 
taxation.” 

The League will send a copy of the 
above statement to every member of 
Congress, again urging that they give 
serious thought to the inequity of 
double taxation. 


New League Representatives 


Evan L. Cranfill has been appointed 
Special Representative of the League 
for the States of Missouri and Kansas, 
with offices at 311 Ridge Building in 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Frank Peterson succeeds Lloyd G. 
Davies, who recently was elected to 
Los Angeles’ City Council, as the 
League’s Special Representative in Los 
Angeles. 
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Tt impressive production records now 
being achieved in the Central West 
and Southwest promise new and richer 
opportunities there for business and indus- 
try when the war is over. 

These rapidly expanding industrial 
areas are continually surveyed by Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines’ industrial and research 
engineers; facts and figures thus assem- 
bled are carefully analyzed, catalogued 
and kept up to date. You'll find them help- 
ful now in your postwar planning — and 
they are yours for the asking. 

We'd welcome an opportunity to make 
a special, confidential study, designed to 
fit your particular problems and needs. 
Your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 
Write or wire— 


J. G. CARLISLE 


MISSOURI 
Director PACIFIC 
Industrial Development LINES 
1710 Missouri Pacific Bidg. 





St. Lovis (3), Mo. 
“A Service Institution’’ 








* | COLUMBIA 
‘mim GAS & ELECTRIC 
* CORPORATION 


* 

The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 

No. 68, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 58, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 47, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock 
No, 39, 10¢ per share 
payable on November 15, 1943, to holders of 
record at close of business October 20, 1943. 

Date PARKER 
Secretary 





October 7, 1943 

















Bel DIVIDEND NOTICE 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 
Paint Manufacturers 


The Directors of American-Marietta Com- 
pany have declared a semi-annual dividend of 
$2.50 per share on their Preferred Stock and 
$1.00 per share on the Class “A’ Common 
Stock payable November Ist, 1943, to holders 
of record as of October 20th, 1943. 

GROVER M. HERMANN, 





Chicago, Illinois President 











TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


irectors has declared a dividend of 
4 cents per share a -s additional a = 
cents share on the Company's cap. stoc 
payable December 15, 1943. to rtockholders of 
record at the close of business December 1, 1943 


H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 





Stock Market Outlook 


By GLENN G. MUNN* 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 





October 


FOR ELEVEN weeks both components of D-J average have successfully cleared 
their August lows on all setbacks. Additionally, this superficially favorable indi- 
cation is buttressed by the facts that several score of equities have recorded new 
1943 highs and volume recedes on declines. 

However, average movement for this period, measured by D-J, has been 
extremely narrow—134.00-141.75 in industrials; 33.69-35.43 in rails. Against 
present prices, such behavior does not constitute a defined trend, but rather a 
sidewise channel. 

Considering current dramatic war and tri-power conference background, 
exclusive reliance on technical factors is less justified than ordinarily. 

Dominant factor now governing investor decisions is not taxation, inflation, 
nor 1943 earnings. It is timing of termination of European war and expression 
of caution against upheaval implicit in subsequent domestic trans-war and re- 
conversion problems. Conservative persons, in laying their investment plans, 
must realize that expectation and materialization of these events may suddenly 
come into juxtaposition without previous notice. 

Probabilities, technical and fundamental, favor continuation of the trading 
area persisting since July tops until and for some time beyond the German 
collapse. Intermediate-term traders are advised to accumulate some proportion 
of funds in cash against this eventuality. 

Longer-range view is optimistic. 

Investors, provided commitments are scrutinized periodically to insure inclu- 
sion of most promising issues, may disregard interim fluctuations and keep their 
funds approximately fully employed. Current trading area may be represented 
as a consolidating pause bridging two important advances, one of which was com- 
pleted in the 15 months ended last July. Second is promised as fulfillment of 
anticipated primary post-war boom. Real problem, meanwhile, is to determine the 
duration and amplitude of remaining tenure of trading zone, now three months 
old. 


Upside penetration of this zone, if it should occur, should not be ignored. 
* Mr. Munn has been recognized for many years as an eminent student, analyst, of stock 
market movements, trends. Forses is delighted—and so will its readers be—to have this out- 
standing authority as a regular contributor. 





manager of air-conditioning of West- 
tinghouse Electric & Manufacturing. 

Douglas Gibbons has been elected a 
director of the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Co. of New York. 

M. N. Trainer has been elected first 
vice-president of the American Brake 
Shoe Co. t 


Congratulations 


Irving B. Babcock has been elected 
a vice-president of General Motors 
Corp. and will be general manager of 
the newly-formed GMC Truck and 
Coach Division. 

Ross Rathbum has been appointed 
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Investment Pointers 


Three Attractive Stocks 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


late, I call attention to a stock 

which might contain post-war pos- 
sibilities, AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAM- 
sHip Co. Capitalization: 425,000 
shares of stock; no funded debt. On 
June 30, the company owned 16 ships, 
all requisitioned by the Government. 
It was operating its own ships and 44 
others assigned it as agent for the War 
Shipping Administration. 

It carried its ships and shore plants 
in its balance sheet at $8,600,000, less 
reserve for depreciation of $8,100,000 
or a net of $500,000. Surely this is a 
very low valuation for 16 vessels. 

Among other items in the balance 
sheet were: 


Pic those who can afford to specu- 


Insurance Fund........ $1,150,000 
Ship Replacement Fund. 5,914,000 
TN a od eel 2,650,000 
United States Government 
Pre 8,020,000 
These items total....... $17,734,000 


Current liabilities were.. 4,600,000 


This leaves $13,100,000 in cash as- 
sets, or $31 a share, which is approxi- 
mately the present price of the stock. 
In other words, the present price is 
just about equal to the net cash assets, 
allowing nothing for the 16 ships 
owned, and $3,500,000 other current 
assets. Earnings for the first six 
months of this year amounted to $1.70 
per share against $2.58 last year. 
From 1932 to 1943, a dividend of not 
less than $1 a year has been paid. So 
far this year, $1.50 has been paid. 

It seems reasonable to expect that 
the post-war period will witness an 
enormous volume of _ international 





The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the aa- 
vertiser 1s based upon 
its essential value to 


the reader. 
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trade and that this company then 
should do well. 

Attention is also called to AMERICAN 
METAL. It sold at 68 in 1937, and for 


‘ the last four years has been hanging 


around the low 20s. Dividends during 
that time have averaged about $1.50 
per year. This company is both a 
smelting enterprise and a mining in- 
vestment trust. Copper, lead and zinc 
smelters are owned in the United 
States. Major common stock holdings 
include 5,352,735 shares of Rhodesian 
Selection Trust, 124,528 American 
and 6,022,484 ordinary shares of Roan 
Antelope, 225,000 Climax Molybde- 
num, 266,809 San Francisco Mines of 
Mexico, and 202,500 Consolidated 
Coppermines. These securities are list- 
ed in New York and London. 

American Metal stock sells consid- 
erably under its apparent liquidating 
value. Financial statement at the close 
of 1942 was excellent, with cash items 
of $19,000,000; net working capital 
amounted to $21,000,000, which does 
not include investments in the stocks 
mentioned. The company’s capitaliza- 
tion consists of: $6 Preferred stock, 
66,370 shares; Common stock, 1,224.,- 
000 shares. 

Its African properties should do 
well in the post-war period. I believe 
the stock has attractive speculative 
possibilities. 

With regard to Unitep States 
STEEL, I call attention to the follow- 
ing situation: From a low of 40 in 
1932, the Dow-Jones Industrial aver- 
ages rallied to around 100 and re- 
mained there until the early part of 
1935. A rise to 194 in 1937 followed. 
On the other hand, United States Steel, 
which was 21 in 1932, lost its 1933 
rise, and by the early part of 1935 
had dropped back almost to its 1932 
low. Then a rise of nearly 100 points 
occurred between the early part of 
1935 and 1937. It is possible U. S. 
Steel might repeat this performance. 
I advise readers not to lose interest in 
this stock. I believe it contains great 
future possibilities. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Tax Help to Investors 


To investors harried by tax worries as 
the year-end approaches on non-lagging 
feet, the nation-wide investment house of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
offers its 1943 Investor’s Tax Kit, just 
off the presses. Investors will find it a 
real help in solving problems presented 
by the new tax laws, and it is, of course, 
free to those who request a copy.* 

Of course, taxpayers this year will re- 
ceive considerable comfort in any event 
from the knowledge that their tax pay- 
ments are helping to buy a share in the 
eventual victory, and that tax payments 
are minor discomforts when compared 
with the sacrifices that American fighting 
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MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER AND BEANE 


Merritt Lyncw Tax Kit 
. . . To taxpayers, a comfort 


men are making every day. Nonetheless, 
the proper method of computing me 
taxes and the adjustment of their port- 
folios to the current tax situation is a 
major problem to many investors — one 
that the Merrill Lynch Investor’s Tax 
Kit is especially designed to solve. 

Included in the Kit are certain work 
sheets which investors will find helpful 
in computing Capital Gains and Losses; 
a booklet prepared for Merrill Lynch by 
the Research Institute of America which 
discusses Capital Gains and Losses, con- 
tains a check list of deductible and non- 
deductible items, rates, pay-as-you-go 
plan and special provisions. In the Tax 
Kit, too, is a chart which gives a graphic 
presentation of the treatment of Capital 
Gains and Losses by individuals, and a 
discussion of special provisions applic- 
able this year, together with a list of sug- 
gested exchanges in holdings in cases 
where exchange is deemed advisable. 

In short, the Merrill Lynch Tax Kit 
gives you the essential tools needed by 
investors to approach their tax problem 
intelligently. Not designed to take the 
place of expert counsel by tax specialists, 
it will, however, prove of definite aid for 
those who study and use it. 


* Send for your copy of the 1943 Tax Kit as soon 
as possible. Wartime restrictions have limited the 
quantity available. Requests should be addressed 
to Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane head- 
quarters, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 























Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


O method of procedure has ever 
been devised by which liberty 
could be divorced from local 
self-government. No plan of centraliza- 
tion has ever been adopted which did 
not result in bureaucracy, tyranny, in- 
flexibility, reaction and decline. . . . 
Unless bureaucracy is constantly re- 
sisted, it breaks down representative 
government and overwhelms democ- 
racy. It is the one element in our in- 
stitutions that sets up the pretense of 
having authority over everybody, and 
being responsible to nobody. 
—Catvin CooLipce. 


Opportunity has power everywhere; 
always let your hook be hanging; 
where you least expect it, there will 
swim a fish. —Ovip. 


Sincerity is impossible unless it per- 
vades the whole being, and the pre- 
tense of it saps the very foundation of 
character. —LOoweELL. 


The ability to keep a cool head in 
air emergency, maintain poise in the 
midst of excitement, and to refuse to 
be stampeded are true marks of lead- 
ership. —R. SHANNON. 


There can be no equal rights where 
there are no equal duties; there can be 
no equal privileges where there are no 
equal opportunities; there can be no 
equal authority where there is no equal 
responsibility —W™. J. H. BoETcKeEr. 


Our Christian civilization, as well as 
our political democracy, has developed 
through the inspiration of a high faith 
in man, the common man. He is the 
sovereign of the State, not because he 
is always wise, but because he and his 
fellow-citizens are the State. 

—FRANKLIN P. Cote, D.D. 


Wages will be fixed by the value or 
produce of labor to the laborers them- 
selves. If wages are temporarily above 
or below this line, a tendency to carry 
them back at once arises. 

—HeEnry GEORGE. . 


If you’re leading an army 
or buildin’ a fence, 
Do the best that you can 
with your common sense. 
One small word of praise 
in this journey of tears 
Outweighs in the balance 
*gainst carloads of sneers, 
The plant that we’re passin’ 
as commonplace weeds 
Oft proves to be jes’ what 
some sufferer needs. 
So, keep on a goin’; 
don’t stay standin’ still; 
Some folks won’t like you— 
but other folks will. 
—PROPHET OF OoLa KHAN. 


Hold yourself responsible for a 
higher standard than anybody else ex- 
pects of you.—Henry Warp BEECHER. 


In nature there is neither waste nor 
loss, and immortality is the spiritual 
legacy we leave to posterity. 

—Z. H. Curtis. 


Guard within yourself that treasure 
kindness. Know how to give without 
hesitation, how to lose without regret, 
how to acquire without meanness. 

—GEORGE SAND. 


It is hoped that this revolution 
which is enveloping the earth in suf- 
fering and destruction may awaken 
man to an appreciation of why he is 
here upon the earth and the destiny 
which is his heritage. 

—Cuar.es Cuirrorp Peace, D.D. 





A TEXT 


Study to shew thyself approved 
unto God, a workman that need- 
eth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth. 

II Timotruy 2:15. 


Sent in by N. A. Wegener, St. Paul, 
Minn. What is your favorite text? A 
Forbes book is presented to senders 
of texts used. 














Personal deficiencies might be 
termed negative qualities and include 
unreliability, failure to co-operate, 
laziness, untidiness, trouble making, 
interference and dishonesty. 

Positive qualities would include 
willingness, cheerfulness, courtesy, 
honesty, neatness, reliability and tem. 
perance. 

Many fail in their work because they 
are unable to overcome one personal 
deficiency, Check up on _ yourself, 
Don’t be afraid to put yourself under 
a microscope. 

Eliminate your negative qualities. 
Develop your positive ones. You can’t. 
win with the check mark in the wrong 
place. —M. WIneTTE. 


You will never be a leader unless 
you first learn to follow and be led. 
—TIori0. 


Facts mean nothing unless they are 
rightly understood, rightly related and 
rightly interpreted. —R. L. Lone. 


It has taken the war to teach us 
that the greatest need of every coun- 
try is for more honest, free-spirited, 
kindly, efficient men.—E ficiency Mag.- 
azine, London, England. 


The inner side of every cloud 

Is always bright avd shining; 

I therefore turn my clouds about, 

And always wear them inside out, 

To show the Silver Lining. 
—Selected. 


The best hope of raising our own 
standards lies in the progressive ex- 
pansion of production both here and 
abread and making sure that the 
gains of increased productivity are, in 
fact, applied to social advance. 

—CarTER GooprRIcH. 


Watch your step when you immedi- 
ately know the one way to do any- 
thing. Nine times out of ten, there are 
several better ways. 

—Ww. B. Given, Jr. 


Organization is the art of getting 
men to respond like thoroughbreds. 
When you cluck to a thoroughbred, he 
gives you all the speed, strength of 
heart and sinew in him. When you 
cluck to a jackass, he kicks. 

—A, C. GALBRAITH. 
a 
In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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ARE PARTS A PROBLEM? 


Consider BRAKE SHOE ae a2 Source 








Equipment for Garages 











Parts in metals, 
metal alloys and com- 
position. 


Parts that are cast, 
upset, drop forged and 
molded. 














Parts for Heat Treating 













Whether your “pun- 
ished part” problem 
requires one casting 
or thousands of steel 
forgings, BRAKE SHOE 
is equipped to serve 
you. 





ENLIST your dollars 
for Victory — Buy 
more WAR BONDS 
today. 








Parts for Machinery 


Parts for Shells 














Parts for Aircraft Engines 
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American Brake SHoe Company, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Brake Shoe 





58 PLANTS SERVING INDUSTRY AND TRANSPORTATION 


American Brakeblok Division 


Ramapo Ajax Division ...... 


bs ah es Detroit, Mich. 
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American Manganese Steel Division Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Brake Shoe & Castings Division ..... 
Kellogg Division ......... 
American Forge Division. .... 


Southern Wheel Division 


National Bearing Metals Corp 


oe ee wee 


. « + » New York, N. Y. 
a ae St. Louis, Mo. 
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New York, N. Y. 


be eee Rochester, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. 




















Parts for Tanks 





























With women in the Service... 


Khaki, blue, or forest green... 
whatever you wear... you'll find the cigarette 


for milder smoking pleasure is 


L Comel 


Rt. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C, 








WAVES —Y ou get 
up at “reveille,” go 
to bed at “taps.” Be- 
cause, when: you’re 
in the WAVES, 
you're in the Navy. 
And, if you smoke, 
you'll quickly learn 
the Navy favorite is 
the cigarette with 
that famous flavor 
— Camel. 














WACS— Maybe you 
chauffeur a jeep; 
maybe you learn ra- 













dio and free a radio 

@ man to fly; but, by 
the time you've fin- 
ished training, 
you ll know your 
Army...from khaki 
to Camels—the ser- 
vice favorite. 


First 


IN THE ch 


— free to fight on 
ERVICE deck! And, if your 


taste runs to the ex- 











SPARS — That job 
you take at a desk 
means another 
Coast Guardsman 




















Actual sales records “3 tra mildness of slow 
show the favorite © burning, you'll be 
cigarette withsmok- ~ smoking Camels — 
ers in the Army, © the Coast Guard 
Navy, Marines, and | favorite. 


Coast Guard is | 
Camel tae of -_? - ' 
_ idee esis fo 


THE © T-ZONE.” Taste...throat... 
that’s the proving ground of any cigarette. 

On the basis of the experience of mil- 
lions of steady Camel smokers, we believe 
you will like Camel’s blend of costlier 
tobaccos. Try Camels. See if they don’t 
suit your “T-Zone” to a “T.” 





“BE A MARINE-—free 
a Marine to fight” is the 
motto of the Marine 
Corps Women’s Reserve. 
Uniform above is by gov- 
ernment issue, cigarette 
by Camel ; and that means 
the smoking situation is 
“well in hand.” 

























